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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W 
DUBLIN, August 14—21. 
President-Elect. 
WILLIAM SPOTTIOWOOnS. Bea. ° §,4 D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. 


The JOURNAL, PRESTDENT'S pon and other Printed 
Papers issued by the Association during the Annual Meeting will be 
forwarded daily by pest to Members and others on application and 
prepayment of 2s. 6d to the Clerk of the 4ssociation, 

Srewarpsoy, Reception Room, Dublin, on or before the first day of the 
Meeting. 


RITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—President, The Ea Bis of HARDWIOCKE.—The THIRTY- 
FIFTH CONGRESS WILL BE HELD at WISBECH, commencing 
on MUN nae August 19th, and ending (at Cambridge) on TUESDAY, 
Angust 27th will be paid to Ely Cathedral, Thorney and Crowland Abbeys. 
Castle Rising, Kivg’s Lyno, Myddleton Towers, Sandringham, and 
other places of interest. 

For particulars and programmes apply to G. R. Wricut. Esq F.S A.. 
Honurary Congress Secretary and Librarian, Junior Atheneum Club; 
eed or to THos. omean, Esq., F.5.A., Hiil-Side House, 

alace-road, eens Hi'l, 
. DE GRAY BIRCH, F.R.S.L. ) 
rE P. LUFTUS BRUCK, F.S.A. 





j Hon. Secs. 





ORTRAIT of Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, of 
SALDEN. Knight, Chancellor of the Exchequer to Queen 
Flizabeth —A REWARD of FIFTY POUNDS will be paid to any 
Person wh shal! supoly such information of an authen‘ic Portrait of 
theabove- named personage as may lead to a copy being procured by the 
Advertiser. And alesser sum will be given for any information that 
may lead to its discovery.—VCommunications to be addressed to Mr. 
Ricnarp Sims British Museum, London 


RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 

ENGINEERING.—The NEXT TERM OPENS on SEPTEMBER 
gh. 1. Mechanical Course. 2. Civil Engineering Section. 3 Colonial 
Section Preparation for Indian and Uvlonial |.ife. Prospectus in 
Office of Sc bool of Art, Science, and Literature, in the Library, Crystal 
Palace. . SHENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 





TYHOMSON LECTURESHIP on NATURAL 
SCLENCE and THEOLOGY.—FRKEE CHURCH Nala imen, 

ABERDEEN.—An APPOINTMENT to the above LECTURESHIP 

falls to be made vow for SES-10N 1873-9. Emoluments cy least 

1301.—Applications may be forwarded, up to September 12th, to the 

Rev. Priscipat Brows, D.D., Aberdeen, from whom particulars will 

be ascertaiued 

Aberdeen, August Ist, 1878. 


R CHILDREN of WEAK INTELLECT, 
belonging to the Upper and Middle Classes of Society. the 
EARLSWOuD ASYL!M, Red Hill, Surrey, offers special advantages, 
at rates varying from 50 to 200 guineas a post Strict confidence and 
privacy are observed. For pg apply to 
. WILLLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
36, King William-street, EC 


ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S' HOSPITAL 
COLLE! 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on TUESDAY, October Ist. 
The Clinical Practice of the Hospita’ someeene “ Service of 710 beds, 
inclu-ive of 34 Beds for Convalesceuts at Highy 

Studeuts can reside within the Hospital Walls, subject to the 
Outage regulations. 

For all particulars concerning either the Hospital or College, appli- 
cation may be made, persovatly or by letter, to the Wardeu of the 
Cultege, at his House, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Haudbook will be forwarded ou application. 


S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, a of ok value of 1 and one of 59., 
will be «ffered for OPEN C ‘MPBTITIO >’ on ESTE MBER ath” 
(One of those of 1301. is ed to Dandidates under 25 years of age; 

the other to Candidates upnd-r 2) years of age 








and 





Subjects : —botany, Zo ogy, Ubemistry, Phesics. 

The subjects (from which candtdares may 8-lect) for the Scholarship 
of 50l. are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the following lan- 
guages: Greek, French, German. 

ae: successful Candidates will in each case be required to enter at 

Bartholomew's Hospita’ 

“~~ par.iculars and former prpers, apolication may be made, per- 

sonally or by ai. to Fat Warden of the Vollege, at his House, St. 





RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 

The Gallery a now RE-OPENED for the SEASON, witha NEW 

OOLLE TLON of BRITISH and FOREIGN PIOTURES for SaLE. 
—For particulars apply to Mr. C. W. Wass, Crystal Palace. 


| it -SSIMILES in COLOURS produced by the 
Arundel Society from the (ld Masters are SOLD to the Jpahite 
as well as to Members at prices varying from 10s. to 488., and goo“ 
the Works of Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, Andrea del ~ 
Michael Angelo, Raphael. Holbein, Albert Diirer, &c.— Priced Liste: 
with particulars of Membership. will be sent post free on application 
at %4, vid Bond street, London, Ww. 


UST PUBLISHED, ETCHING by ‘Waterss, 
- LIMEHOUSE. Sixty proofs only. Post free for 3is 6d. from 


Mr. W. Dowpresweit 36, Chancery-lane.—Large stock of Rare 
Fuabicgs List of New Works on application. ‘ 


MPORTANT PAINTINGS by high-class Modern 
British Artists for SALE. Pictures of good gnality taken in 


exchange, and full value allowed.—Grorce FRANKs, High - 
terrace, Hill-street, Coventry. . ales —s 


T°. FINE-ART SOCIETIES, PROVINCIAL 

EXHIBITIONS, &c —A Gentl f 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as Seerebiry oud wapent — —* 
able references aud testimonials.—Address A. H. D., Mr. Cook's 
Library, Hill- street, Richmond, Surres. 


HE FINE ARTS. — Assistant WanTep, an 

active young man who has a koowledge of Art, and has had 

some experience in the sale of Artists’ materials, &c.—Ivquire by letter 
Messrs Grunpy & Smita, 4, Exchange- street, Manchester. 


RAWING and PAINTING. — Mr. Epwin 
DOLBY is open for an ENGAGEMENT to teach in a first- 


tate School in or near London. Highest references —Address 5, North 
Hill-terrace, Highgate, N. 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
oe K necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 


ard to the safest and mosr cautious treatment, by MATTHEW 
r THOMPSON, Studio, 43. George-street, Portman-square, W. 






































AUTOTY PE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are prod of Book Illustrati 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL | er 
COLLEGE CLASSES.—The UNIVERSI'Y of LON 

Class for the January MATRICULATILUN EXAMINATION ‘will 
begin early in October. 

(1) Classics, Preach. &c —M. Laing, M.A., Trio. Coll., Camb. 

() Mathematics, &c.—T. W. omen, BA. St. Johu’s Cuil., Camb. 

(3) Chemistry—T. Eltoft, F."’. 

Fee for the whole Course, 1:7. tee. For (1) or (2), 52. 58.; @). 2l. 28. 
The Class is open to pe:gons not attached to the Medical School as 
well as to Students, 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
A Class in all the subjects of jhe Examination (including practical 
work) is beld from January to J 
Botany—Kev. G. Henslow, M.A., Christ's Coll , Camb., Lecturer on 
Botany to the Hospital 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy— Norman Moore, M.D., St. 
Catharive’s Coll., Camb, Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to 


the Hospital. 
Ch re rf are trong, Ph.D. F.R.S., Demonstrator of Chemistry 
the 
Physics-0. R *smith, B.A.. Magdalene Coll., Camb., Demonstrator of 
Natural Philosophy to the hospital 

Fee (in«ludmg Chemicals) to the ts of the Hospital, 7. 8s. ; to 
others, 101. 108. 

For particulare application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
oe Warden of the College, at his house, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 











ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 

4 WOMEN, 30, Henrietta+treet, Brunewick-square, WO —The 
WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on Ist OCTOBER The Course of 
Tustroction includes all the Lectures required for the Medical 
Examinations Se A Instruction 18 givea at the ROYAL FREE 
HosviTaL, Au ENTRANCE SUHULAKS!IP, value 301. will be 
awarded after a Competitive Examination in Arts ou the 30ta 
SEPT EMBER.—Apply to Mra, Toorwe. Hon. Sec., at the School. 


yu MIDDLESEX Bo PiTaL MEDICAL 


The WINTER SESSION ... opeao on nr October Lo, with 
2 INTBUDUCTURE ADDKESS, at Three pu, by Dr AKTHUR 


The ‘Hospital contains 3'0 Beds, and there are Special Departmen's 

for Vancer, Diseases of the Kye, Women, aod Syphilis ; also Uut- Patient 

Departments for Diseases of Children, the Throst and Ear, and Skip. 
HOSPITAL STAFF AND LECTURERS. 

Consulting UptteeSe. AP “br Gn Dr Goodfellow. 


Physicians—Dr Hen: , £.R.S., Dr. Oayley. 
Obstetric Physician Dr. Hall Davi 














the erry | - eee Collotype a . Employed by the 

é Britis useum, Paleogra’ ‘umismati 

Geographical, and other Learned iosvahien : * aun 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient: MSS., Painti Drawi 


— Dr. Robert ‘King, Dr. Coupland, Dr. Douglas 
pe... LUbetetric Pigeon Be. Arthur Edis. 

Consulting Su: — Mr. Sh: 

Nuon, Mr. Hulke, F.R S.. Mr. George Lawson. 





Sketcher, yo and Ay tek from nage: ‘ke. si 
‘ermsand Soecimens apply to the Mana. 

AUTOTYPE is Permanent Photography with ealane powers of 
ate expression. For examples of autotype Reproductions of Works 
cave sud Modera Masters visit the AUTUTYP& FINE-ART 
ALLERY. 36. Kathbone-piace. Just published, Eighty-nive Repre- 
— neof BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, as exemplified in #ritish Por- 
Brite selec'ed by G. W. Keid, Esq , Keeper of the Print-Room, 
psp Museum. Remit lassic Equine ‘Studies by Leonarao Catter- 
includivg ‘The Chariot Team,’ ‘Follow My Leader,’ * ‘I'he 

u,’* Thunder and | ightning,’ * Stable Friendship,’ &c.. original, 

He us, and popular. Inu preparation, Autotype productions of 
celebrated painting by E. J. Poynter, R.A., ISRAEL in EGYPT; 

c a aepies of the tine p.intiwg by R. Elmore, Esq, WINDSOR 
TLE AT SUNRISE. both pictures having been translated into 
me by their authors expressly for Autotype. Catalogues on 
OF, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, W. 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 
General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 


Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


XUM 





Assistant Surgeous -Mr. Morri«, Mr. Andrew Clark. 
Ophtha'mic surgeon Mr. Critehett. 
Consultiug Dental Surgeon -Mr Semen, FR. 
otal Surgeou — Mr ~ Ss. Turve: 
Uther Lecturers—Mr. B. T. clowns, Dr. Thorowgood, Mr. Hensman, 
Mr. Foster, Mr. Hevry Ca» 
wine oO ENT Ra! NCE SvH« ‘Lal RSH TPS, value 257 and 207. perannum, 
ll be d for ou Sep’ ber suth and folluwing days. 
bs further information, and for a ree, apply to the Dean or 
to the Resident Medical Ufficer at the Hospital 


ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, Cooper’s-hill, Wool- 

wich, Sandburst.—PU PIL“ PREPAKED by nev. Dr WRIGL+ Y, 
M.A., Cambridge, formerly rote-sor of Mathematics at the K. I. Mili- 
tary College, Addiscumbe. and *x:muer to the tndian Public Works 
Departmevt for Civil Evgmeeriug aud by ay) Avpoiutments, 
assi-ted by an efficent Staff of Graduates in High Hopours uo the 
Premises are provided a Uhavel,. a ee Gymnasium, Field for 
peed na Games, Swimming Bath, &c.—Address 67, High-street, 

pham, 8. 











en 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon-sqnareE, LONDON, 

W.C.—STODENTS of UNIVeRSITY COLLEGE RESIDE 

in the HALL uuder ea discipliue. od cs a as to Reut of 
oom, Scholarsh'ps, &c.. mvy be on to th 

Principat or the Secretary at the Hall. 


UJ BIVeesity COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THREE ANDREWS’ PRIZES for New Students, of 201. each, will 
be competed for on SEPTEMBER 26th and 27th. One is offered for 
Classics; one fur any two of the three subjects, Mathematics. Physics, 
Chemistry ; and one for three Languages, (4) Huglish, (b) either dn 
or Greek, (c) French, German, or Italian. omeu can now compete for 
these and most of the other cho arehipe. epee and Prizesgin 
the Faculties of Arts and Laws and «f Scie 

For conditions apply to TALFUURD ‘ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


K rNe’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LUNDON. 
Special Course of Instruction for this Examination at hey Uni- 

onal of London, including Luorganic (hemisry, Practi 
mistry, Practicsl Biology, Experimental Physics, Reslees uaa! Botany, 
~~ been 5 Sena under the Professors of thuse subjects an 

The pn | Courses of Lectures, and Practical Work in the Che- 
mica!, Pnysical, and P ries, extend 
the Winrer and ‘Summer Session: 

Students should enter oa or before Tuesday, October jet 

For the Prospectus. apply, personally or by bane and yy 




















oJ. W. Cun- 


NINGHAM on. King’s Uoliege, Lonuon. Letters rot Ae further 
information sbould be addressed to Professor Bentiey, Dean of the 
Department. 





[HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


The COLLEGE SESSION for 1878-79 wil! OPEN on TU ESDAY, 
the 15th of October, when the Supplemental, Matriculation, an 
Scholarship Examinations wi'l be pr | with, as laid down 
College Calendar. There will be a Second M lation E.: i 
on ne lzth of November. 

tures in Arte and Medicine will on Tuesday, the 
29th of Uctober ; the 1... Lectures on the 2ud of December. 

The Lectures on Botany, Mui.!*.-v. an+ Medical Jurisprudence 
avd the Summer Ccurses of Practical Chemistry aud EZaptimental 
Pbysics will commence on the Irt of May, 1879 

'urty-six Jumsor and Hight Seutor Scholarships oe | by, oe 
in the several Departments of Arts, hegre pp Law, an 1 En- 
gineering, are award and a fat Candidate 
may hold Scholarships duriug the whole Pom ory of his College course. 
Junior Schlars are exempted from one-half of the Class Fees during 
the term of Scholarship. 

There will Seawarded at the commencement of the Session 1878-79 
a Porter Scholarship, «f the annual value of 50l., tenable for two years, 
and open to Undergraduates iu Arts of two years’ standing; a Sullivan 
Scholarship, of the annual value of 40/., tenable for three ye 
open to Students entering the (‘ourse in Arts, who have been National 
School Teachers during at least two years; and a Duoville Student. 
— tenable for two years, of the value of 45. for the first year, 

for the second year, open to Students of three or more years’ 

The founded by tne Kev. A. H. Pakenham, 

and the Tr connected with the Royal Academical Institu- 
poo oe | with the Belfast Methodist College, will be awarded at the 


e tim 
The College Classes Instructi d 
for admission to the et and Sitivers ie and for the hdian 
aud other public Competitive Examinations 
For further information see the Belfast Queen’ ‘8 College Calenten, or 
apply, personally or by letter, to the Registrar of the College 
By Order of the Treen, 
Ju PU HSER, | M.A., Registrar. 


OYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND, 
STEPHEN’s GREEN, DUBLIN. 




















SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SESSION 187s-9. 

This College supplies a complete Course of Instruction in Science, 
applicable to the Industrial Arts, e-pecially those which may be 
on pod a under the heads of Chemical Manufactures, Mining 
and t ngiveering. 

ot A Same Som Associate of the College is granted at the end of the 
nirbere are Four "Royal seeslarenie. of the value of 502. each 
with fi y Instruction, tenable for 
two years. Two become vacant each year. They are given to Students 
who have been « year in the College 

The Fees are 2. for exch Course, or 10l for m the Courses of each 
year, with tne exception of Laburatory Practic 
Chemis'ry (Theoretical and Pract:cal), Moetalte , &c.—Professor 

Galloway, £O.3 M.R.LA - 
Mathematics, M- chauics, and Mechanism—Professor Hennessy, F.R.S. 
me te Cooma? Drawing, Kuginee:ing, and Surveying —Pro- 
a. 


r Pi CE. M 
Exyertmental Physios(7heoretical and Practical) —Professor Barrett, 


Mining aud Miaseeer Crotanes OReilly, C.E. M.R LA. 
totaLy: fessor M'Nab, M.D. 
Z wlogy —Professor Leith Adam i :B. F.RS. 
Geol gy - sng Hull, M.a 
Baily, fos 

‘The Chemical and Physicai + aboratori g School are 
open daily for Practical [ustruction 

Fee for Chemical Laboratory, xl per Month, 4 127. for Souten, 
Fee for Physcat Laboratory, -s wl Month, or 6. for Session. 
for Drawing School 31. for Sens! 

The Seseivu Commeuces on on MOND AY, October 7th. 

Programme* may be obtained on cornewes atthe Colloas, « oot 
letrer or card, dressea to the Secretary, Koyal 
Science, Stephen’s-greep, Dublin. 
FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LU.D., Secretary. 


A NGLO-SAXON.—A LADY, holding Cambridge 

Honour Certiticate, reese by Vorrespoadence, din vid 
aud Middie English 
Address Miss WiLKiNson, ta tne -road, Dorking. 


‘O GRADUATES.—For immediate DISPOSAL, 

tbe GUUD-W LLL of an old and valuable VISITING MASTER- 

SHIP to Ladies’ Schools. Highest refereuces.—A Grapvate, 
W. H. Smith & Son, 73, Market-street, Manchester. 

















and Drawi 
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HE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 


ended to the attention of Parents who desire for their Sons 

. Tae aoe rd ath ee ew by its healthy situation, and by its thoroughly 

oped met of instruction, which combine the advantages of 

nay public HY with greater personal care. Special attention is 

paid to the French and German Languages.— Prospectus of me - . 
on application to the Principal, Dr. W. Porter Knicuttey, F.C.P. 


E LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spring-grove, Middlesex. W (founded under the auspices of the 
late Richard Cobden) —French, German, and Natural Science Taught 
to every Boy, in addition to Mathematics and Classics. Greek on the 
Clagsical Side only. There ie a Classical Side in the Upper School for 
a eaeeniae for the Universities and Professions. 
ratory, Science Room, large Gymnasium, Baths, with hot and 


cold water. 
Each Boy has a separate Bed-room. 
A Medical Man vi-its the College every morning after Breakfast. 
lerms, 70, 8”. and 90 Guiness, according to age. A reduction of Five 
Guineas each in the case of brothers. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENC’S WEDNESDAY, September 18. 
Apply to the Head Master, H. R Lapetr, M.A. 


H!I¢# SCHOOL of EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1878-79. 

The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD have made Arrangements by 
which a thoroughly practical, as well as a thoroughly liberal, Educa- 
tion can be imparted. The Classes are strictly limited, and care is 
taken to give each Boy that kind of oumere of which he is most 
capable, and which is most necessary for 

Full information ia contained in the Report and Prospectus, which 
may be had on application to the Janitor, at the School; to the 
CLERK ee ae = come Board, 9, Castle-street; or to the 
Principal Bo: keellers in Edin BS 

ail ile rt be enrolled at the High School on THURSDAY, 26th, 

a PRI Y, 27th September. from Twelve till Three o'clock. 

artne SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on TUESDAY, Ist Uctober, at 

Nine o’clock. 








ANTED, a SERIAL STORY, of moderately 
sensational interest, for a London Weekly Journal.—Address 
Cc. E., Myrtle Cottage, Union- toad, Walthamstow. 


WANTED, a PARTNER to join in the further 
development of ahigh-class and old-established PERIODICAL 
A gentleman interested in literature pre- 
ferred, and of broad and genial views. A Vacancy for an Articled 
Pupil in the Editorial Department. An opportunity in conuexion 
with the above for a Gentleman wishing to find an opening for his 
Son.—Letters to Amprosre, Academy Office, 43, Wellington-street. 


S SHORTHAND AMANUENSIS, &c.— 
L EMPLOYMENT WANTED, Resident or Non-resident. Slight 
acquaintance with press and business matters. Can take Reports of 
Meetings, &c. Would travel. Knowledxe of German and French.— 
Gueicu, Ladies’ Club, 64, Berners-street, W. 


To LITERARY CAPITALISTS. —WANTED, 
MONETARY COALITION for a New First-Class CONSERVA- 

TIVE MAGAZINE, for which distinguished patronage is already 

secured.—Address Minenva, 87, Liverpool-road, Islington. 


O JOURNALISTS.—WantTeED, a good LEaDER- 

WRITER and SUB-EDITOR, for a Liberal Evenivg Paper.— 

Address, stating full particulars as to salary and experience, Daily 
Midland Echo, Wolverhampton. 


QUB- EDITOR, Verbatim and Accurate Reporter, 
rapid Transcriber, excellent Descriptive and Original Writer 
and judicious Condenser, of large and varied experience, Metropolitan 
and Provincial, will shortly be at liberty to accept an ENG AGE- 
MEN Ycung, Energetic. Painstaking, and Steady. ‘nexception- 
able Testimonials and Keferences. London, or a large town in 
Lancashire or Yorkshire, preferred. Would undertake Literary 
Management of good Weekly.—Address Axrua, Daily Post, Scar- 
borough. 


of advancing circulation. 

















T. MARY’S HALL, 5 and 6, St. Mary’s-road, 
\) Canonbury, N.—ENGLISH and FRENCH INSTITUTION for 
SS on the principles of Queen's College (established 1849) will 
RE-OPE D.V., on the 17th ef SEPTEMBER, when the Rev. 
GORDON. CALTHROP, M.A., Vicar of St. Avgustine’s, Highbury 
New Park, will !.ectureon ‘ Education,’ at Eight o'clock in the Evening. 
Visitors admitted by presenting their Cards at the door. 
SARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 


ANDICROFT.—To be LET, SANDICROFT 
kK? COLLEGE, in Northwich. Cheshire.—For further particulars 
apply to R. & T. H. w INDER, Solicitors, Bolton. 


EDBERGH, YORKSHTRE —~Owing to comple- 
‘ tion of Head ‘Master's new house (built 0p every convenience 
for 40 boys at a cost of '0,00:1.) there will be VACAN('TES after the 
Summer Holidavs. Inclusive terms.—Application may be made to the 
Kev. T. G. Hurt (who succeeds to the Master's present house) or to 
the Head Master. 


O LADIES’ COLLEGES.—Mr, W.-C. STEWART, 

. eo. Ethical Gold. Medailist -€.0 uty Collere, ‘Dublin, gives 

LEsoore ~ KH iu Ancient and Modern History, English 
Literature, ‘and Logie. —Address id Victoria-road, Upper Norwood. 


CARD and EDUCATION.—Mr. 
F E.I.8., receives a Limited Number of YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMEN as BOARDERS at his Residence, No. 19. Maitland-street, 
Edinburgh, who may either be Taught privately by Mr _ Norrie, or 
attend any of the Public Schools or the University. Mr. Norrie pre- 
pares Pupils for the Civil Service, the University, and other Examina- 
tions. Terms, &c., on application. 
ONTINENTAL PREPARATION for EX AMI- 
NATIONS -Dr. KLOSF, Heidelberg. Germany, thorovgh 
German, French. Highest Mathematics—English Examination Sub- 
jects byan M A Cambridge. Terms, 15l. quarterly, over 14. Cricket, 
River Baths. Highest references. Escort shortly. 


LADY, who is a first-rate French and Italian 
LX Scholar, would be glad to hear of TRANSLATING WORK in 
either language ~ Address 1 Miss E. 8., 9, Finsbury- ~circus, E.C. 














Wm. Norrie, 





h ATRICULATION.—A TUTOR, of ten years’ 

experience (formerly Assistant ote Master in a Public 
School), RECEIVES FOUK RESIDENT PUPILS Preparing for the 
Universities. No failure hitherto. One Vacancy.—Rev. G. M. A, 
Cherwell House, Oxford. 


GENTLEMAN desires an 1 ENGAGEMENT, 

in a Family of position, as COMPANION and TUTOR to a 

delicate little BOY, for which important trust he is peculiarly fitted. 

High-class testimonials. Remuneration required is secondary to home 

comforts in a Christian: hous+hold.—Address D. H. C., Stockfield- 
vil as, » Acock' "s-green, Birmingham. 


FEW REALLY CLEVER nore reading for 

t Scholarships at Public Schools can be RECEIVED, at almost 

nominal terms. at a large first-class PREPARATORY SCHOOL ina 

most, healthy locality. An Examination would have to be passed. — 

Loudon. Rev. F. M., care of Messrs. Deacon, 154, Leadenhall-street, 
don. 











Merv TERMS. _ - Lady, writing Pitman’ 8 

Shorthand, legible, non. would give three 
or four hours’ Daily Services o a HoME. —E1xertie, Ladies’ Club, 
64, rs-street, 











ECLUSION.—A Comfortable Home, in a retired 
country house. is offered for a gentleman peruisiog supervision.— 
Mevicvs, Ladd & Son, Butter Market, Canterbury. 


ITERARY ASSISTANCE, — An experienced 
Author and first-class University Man REVISES and PRE- 
PARES for PUBLICATL'N MSs. on all Subjects not involving 
Mathematics. Pamphlets, Essays, and Speeches on Political and 
Social Topics written to order.—Styivs, care of C. Berry, £9, Pater- 
noster-square, E.0. 


[TRANSL UATIONS for PRESS or LITERARY 
RPOSES undertaken by a Writer “4 experience.—Address 
Z., Mr. Pocknell, Falcon-court, Fleet-street, B.C 











NlO SALARY REQUIRED. —W. ANTED, D, the 
Pi MANAGEMENT of «& ‘WEEKLY PROVINCIAL NEWSs- 
PAPER by a Colonial Proprietor desirous of remaining in England or 
Ireland Terms to be dependent entirely upon results. Advertiser 
has no objection to farm a suitable Paper. Is experienced in manage- 
ment, and was, until lately, Managing Partner in large Newspaper and 
Printing Firm. —Address, with full particulars, to ADELAIDE, care of 
Meners. C. Mitek C. Mitchell & Co, Red Lion- court, Fleet- street, London. 


T° 0 BOOKSE LLERS and ST ATIONERS. -= 

WANTED a RE-ENGAGEMENT as Manager or Managing- 
Assistant in a Bookselling Business, by one who has had fifteen years’ 
experience in the Trade, in Town and Country, and has a good know- 
ledge of Books and Stationery. Excellent references.— Address 
May NARD, Bury Lodge, St Edmund’s- Toad, Ipswic! h. 


iO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— VACAN- 

CIES on the Editorial! Staff and General Management can be 

filled with despatch on application to O. Mitcuett & Co., Press 
Agency, 12 and 13, Red Lion- court, Fleet-street, E.C 


1" 

MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale ona 
/» Purchase of Newspaper Property. beg to Notify that they have 
several Newspaper Properties for —— both in London and the 
Provinces. Principals only treated with 





C, ™ MITC HELL & CO. are instructed to NEGO- 
ATE a PARTNERSHIP for a LIBERAL DAILY and 
pad RbKLY NEWSPAPEK in the Midland Counties. Capital required, 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigation and Audit of Accounts, &. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


SHARE in a LIBERAL NEWSPAPER 
s (with a situation) may be acquired on easy terms, by a smart 
Leader-Writer and well-qualified youog Journalist, or one thoroughly 
versed in the business department. A small deposit would be required, 
and the remainder of the purchase-money ig be paid in weekly 
iustaiments.— Address, in strict confidence, O. Messrs. Adams & 
Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, Lendte. 


RESS.— A JOURNALIST, of twenty years’ 

L. experience (University of Dublin). is DISENGAGED. Writes 

with ability. Ten years Editor of Provincial Daily. Verbatim 

London.” Moderate Salary.—Epirtor, 61, Leinster-square, Bayswater, 
ondon 


PRESS.— —An ENGAGEMENT is required by an 
experienced Reporter, who is a_ Verbatim Note-taker and a 
practised Leaderette and Descriptive Writer. Accustomed to Sub- 
editing. Terms moderate —Address C. W. J., Messrs. Adams & 
Francis, Aavertinng hence £9, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


‘THE PRESS.—RE-EN GAGEMEN T desired as 

SUB-EDITOR, MANAGER, or REPORTER; former pre- 
ferred. Thoroughly conversant with every brauch *of newspaper 
work, able condenser i dm nee Can write leaders 1f desired. 
Address, stating terms, K. H., care of Messrs. G. Street & Co., 30, 
Cornhill, E.C. 


ISITORS to the EASTERN COUNTIES 
should make a point of seeing the fine old Town of IPSWICH, 
the lo age ep of Cardinal Wolsey, the favourite resort of Guains- 
borough, the scene of Mr. Pickwick’s Adventures, and also of WLL- 
LIAM MA SON'S ESTABLISHMENT for the Sale of Autiquities, 
Old-English Furnitute, fine Uld China, Antique Jewellery, Queen 
Anne silver, Oil Paintings, Rare Books, Coins, Medals, Carvings in 
Wood and lvory.and Articles of Vertu.—Address No. 25, Fore-street, 
Ipswich. Established 1840. 


ON DON bitBRAR YX, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.— Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, sl. a year, or 2t., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 261. 

_ Fifteen Volumes are allowed to io County 8 and Ten to Town Members. 

ding-rooms orm | from alf-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 




















CONSERVATIVE LEADER-WRITER, who 

is also an experienced Editor, and is accustomed to Daily and 

weekly Papers. = — require EM+PLOYMEN iT. Humorous 

and telling style.— address Scribe, 
Bookstall, Charing r tnd. Station. 


DVERTISER, who is now on the Staff of a leading 
County Fons. desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as Reporter, either 
a Daily or Weekly. Verbatim Note- Good references.— 








taker. 
‘Address B. B W., care of May’s Advertising Office, 159, Piccadilly. 








en to 
ae. OBERT HARRISON. Secretary and Librarian. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, ee 
street, W.—Subscriptions from (ne Guinea to any amount, 
—— to es supply required. All the best ea Books, nse, with 








French, an rman, 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free —*_" A 
Satatagee cer us Books offered for Sale at greatly "reduced ons, 
be "s, CHURTON'S, 4 


y also free, on $e sapteticn. 
con's, and Saunpers & Orier'’s United | Libraries, 307, Regent-stree 
near the Polytechnic. 





Vets SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
Fresh Copies of all the Books in circulati 
Li BRARY are added — ne —— i ao fae eae es UDIEG 4 
made with the leading Publishers for an early and: fi 
all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. undant ia aly at 


FIRST CLASS § UBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
The NEW BOOKS are delivered carriage free at the residences of 


Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan which 
general satisfaction for many years. : ” has given 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 
Prospectus postage free on application, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
See Mudie’s Catalogue of Books on Sale. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford-street, 
City Office, 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


GECOND.- -HAND BOOK STORE, 2 5, Loseby- lane, 
LEICESTER.—WITHERS & FOW LER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, gratis and post free, 

Containing Descriptions and Prices of their latest Purchases of Rare, 

Curious, Theological, Illustrated, and Miscellaneous Books, 


IVERPOOL CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS, 


— Just ready, and may be vest gratis, a LIST of Miscellaneous 

-_ Tllust me by George C; raikshank, Turner, 

eech, Bewick, and cakeeeiee Great Works of Gould on Birds— 

Soranleat Works— Books for the Gentleman's Library— Historical and 

Topographical Works—Divinity—and other Departments of Literature 

—all marked at cheap prices.—Epwarp Howe.t, Church-street, 
Liverpool. 














TALIAN LITERATURE, OLD FRENCH, 
SPANISH, and other FOREIGN. LANGUAGES.- ~SUPPLE- 
MENT to WILLIAM GEORGE’S CATALOGUE, just ready, post 
free. 26, Park-street, Bristol. 
LIBRARY SUPPLY LISTS. No. 71, now ready. 64 pages. A 
collection of Books at the lowest country rates. ost free.—Wituuax 
George, 26, Park-street, Bristol. 


BOOKS—A BARGAIN. 


———= 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 7th Edition, 


numerous Plates, 22 vols. 4to. strongly half bound’ russia, 51. 58. 
1842 








QUARTERLY REVIEW, from. its Commencement, 
1809, to the End of 1876, with all the Index Volumes, 142 vols. half- 
calf, gilt, 102. 1¢s. 


ANNUAL REGISTER, from Commencement, 1758, 
to 1841 inclusive. with General Index, 85 vols. half-bound roan, 
marbled edges, 51. Ss. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, with Notes, Introductions, 
o. rr Author’s Favourite Edition, Plates, 48 vols, half- = 
gilt, 


POETS (The) of GREAT BRITAIN, from Chaucer 
to Sir W. Jones, with the Translations from "the most esteemed 
Greek and Latin Poets, Plates, 61 vols. 12mo. calf gilt, 37. 10s. 

Bagster, 1807 


SWIFT’S (Dean) WORKS, with Notes by Hawkes- 
worth, with his Letters and Nichol’s Supplement, Plates, 47 vols. 
12mo. calf gilt, 10. 15s. 


PINKERTON’S GENERAL COLLECTION of 
the best and most interesting VOYAGES and TRAVELS, nume 
rous Plates, 17 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 4l. 48. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, with the 
Reign of George IIT., illustrated with mony Woodeute, 10 vols. 
royal 8vo. haif-calf gilt, marbled edges, 32. 1¢e. Koight, 1&4 


LETTRES EDIFIANTES et CURIEUSES, écrits 
— races Etrangéres, Plates and Maps, 26 vols. 12mo, French 
calf gilt, 31. 38. 


FLEURY’S HISTOIRE ECCLESIASTIQUE, avec 
Ja Continuation par Fabre et Goujet et Table Générale Vignettes, 
41 vols. 12mo. calf gilt, 2/. 28. 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
pag the Norman Conquest te 1803, 36 vols. royal Svo. half-russia, 


COLLECTION UNIVERSELLE des MEMOIRES 
PARTICULIERS, relatifs a l’Histoire de Seema, avec 1 
67 vols. 8vo. balf-russia, lettered, Contents, 3. 3s. 





Now on Satz by C. EF. Husk, 
384, Oxford-street, three doors from Wardour-street. 
Removed from 24, Haymarket. 





ZPRUS. —Mr. Bryce M. Waricut begs to call 
attention to his Series of BRONZE SPEARS aud SWORDS 

from the ISLE 7 CYPRUS (General di Cesnola’s Collection).—Baie 
Waricat, F_K.G.8., 90, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, W.0. 
NTWERP, BRUSSELS, PARIS, SWITZER. 
LAND, the RHINE, by the GREAT BASTERN OM PANT? 








magniticent NEW ST£AMBRS, the PRINCE~S of WALES snd 
a2) HAMILTON, vid Harwich hey connextion with the 
l-street Station. at Kight r.w., MONDAYS, 


Fxp 
WEDNESDAYS, and ¢ FRIDAYS. To ROTTERDAM, at Eight rx 
every Week-day. Interpreters accompany Passengers to ee, 
The Com ’s Boats now carry no Cattle. eap Tours to all ra 
the Continent. — For particulars, address the ConTINENTAL 
MENT, Liverpeci-strest Btation, London, E.C. 
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Sales by Auction 


Engravings, Paintings in Oil, and Water-Colour Drawings. 
MESSRS. 


Sor aueee WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


TOR, at their House, No. 2, Wellington-street, Strand, 

by! AUC aqast 12, Bae Following Day, a valanbis COL. 
Woon. a PENGRAVI NGS, PAINTINGS in OIL, a t 

QuLOUR DR WINGS, from the Portfolios of different Amateurs; 

comprising Fine Modern ‘Engravings—Etchings by Rembrandt —Sacred, 

Historical, a and Classical Subjects — Portraits — Publications of the 

‘Arundel Society—Drawings and Paintings by English Masters of note, 

in Sisk 9a variety. Among the Modern Engravings will be found an 

‘Artist's Proof of the Madonna di man Sisto, after Raffaelle, by 

Miller, and other important Works of the different Schools. 


Catalogues are nearly ready. 








Portion ft the Valuable Library of the late BETHELL WAL- 


ND, Esq., of Dulford House, Cullompton. 
MESSRS. 
Sor acon WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
COTTON. st their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 


W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, August 14, and Following Day, at’ o'clock 


recisely. KS. oa M «NUSORIPTS, ek a PORTION of | 


Ber valuable LIBRARY of the late BET 
Dulford House, Cullompton, Devon; 
Works in all classes of literature. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 








Valuable Books, including an Illustrated Large-Paper Copy of | 


Lysons's History of Berkshire. 
MESSRS, 
GOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELU 


by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C.,on THU RSDAY, August 15,a PO RTION of the LIBRARY ofa 
Gentieman ; comprising Harding’s Illustrations to — -peare, Hou- 
braken and Vertue’s Portraits—Domesda: ay Kent— Mono- 

phie de Bernard Palissy—Arber and Ashbee's Heprints~ —Spenser 
Srolety's Publications—Braibury’s Nature-Printed Ferns and Sea- 
Weeds—and a most extensively Lilustrated Large-paper Copy of Lysons’s 


HE LL WALROND, Esq. , of | 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES 
and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. No. CXII. Price 2s. éd. 
Contents. 

Mr. T B. SPRAGUE, M.A.—How does an Increast Mortality affect 
Policy Values ? 
Mr. A. H. BAILY on the Pure Premium Method of Valuation. 


Professor M. B. PELL on the Institute of Actuaries’ Life Tables. 
London: Charles and Edwin Layton, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, price 6s. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
No. LXI¥. JULY, 1878. 


Contents. 
I. The CENTENARY of VUL'TAIRE. 
II. CHRISTIAN CHARITY and PULITICAL ECONOMY. 
III. A LEGEND of PROVENCE. 
IV. A BISHOP'S LIBERTY of CONSCIENCE UNDER the 
GERMAN EMPIRE. 
V. CATHOLIC COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. 
VI. On LARGE or SMALL SCHOOLS. 
VII. CANOSSA. 
VILLI. Dr. BATEMAN on DARWINISM. 
IX. The ASSENT DUE to CERTAIN PAPAL UTTERANCES. 
X. The CONFLIOT BETWEEN CHURCH and STATE. 
XI. NOTE to ARTICLES on F. CURCI. 
XII. ENCYCLICAL of LEO XIIL. 


New Series. 


| XIII. NOTICES of BOOKS. 


XLV. CORRESPONDENCE: The Rev. H. Formby on Monotheism. 
London: Burns 4 Oates, 17 and 18, Portman-street, W.; and 63, 
Paternoster-row, E.C. 


IDBURY MANOR HOUSE.—For View and 
Plan see the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d., by post, 44d )— 

The Relation of Architecture to Eyes -The Development of the Modern 
Town-hall—John Shute—International Congress of Architects —Com- 





| a Visit to Reims—St. Alban’s — Archeological Congresses — 


History of Berkshire, extended to 4 volumes by the addition of | 


146 Drawings and upwards of 1,100 Engravings, &c. 


May be viewed two — prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on on receipt of four ‘stamp 


“Biscdlansous Boole; ‘Medea Publications ; Stationery, dc. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms. 115, Chancery-lane, W.C ,on WEDNFSDAY., 
August 14, and Two Following Days, atl o'clock. MISCELLANENUS 
BOOKS in GENERAL LITERATURE; comprising Alison’s Europe, 
20 vols.—Arnold’s Kome. 5 vols. st hn 8 Enxland, 7 vols —Welliug- 
ton Despatches, 12 vols.— Parker ee ee 55 vols.—Calvin 
Society, '2 vols., &c. Also SEVERAL HUNDRED VOLUMES of 








Stationery—90 Chromo-lithographs in Gilt Frames, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


MODERN PURLIGATIONS — 1.000 yee Railway Volumes— | 


PAULINE. 


ew Buildings, &c.—46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 





Seventh Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 
only Successful Method of curing this Disease. By ROBERT 
M.D M.R.C.S. L.S.A., &€., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 


FIFTH AND ‘CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day is published, in crown svo. 68. 


By L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘ Mr. 
Smith : a Part of his Life.’ 


“Amid the desert of novels dreary, vulgar, or sensational, but all 
commonplace—which the reviewer has to explore, it is gratifying od 
light on es = belongs ~— ee of these clasees ; one in which t 
with probability, + in 
which the principal characters behave and talk like ladies and gen- 
tlemen, with perbaps a little spice of brightouess more than is usual, 
just sufficient to make their actions and words appear worth record: 





| img. Such a novel is ‘ Pauline.””—Atheneum. 


Wiiliam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








THE BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


The PEOPLE of TURKEY, described after a Twenty Years’ 


Residence. By a CONSUL’S DAUGHTER. 


2 vols, 21s. 


CYPRUS, ANCIENT and MODERN, during a Ten Years’ 


Residence. By General CESNOLA. With 400 Illustrations, 50s. 


BULGARIA BEFORE the WAR, during a Seven Years’ 


Residence. By H.C. BARKLEY. 10s. 6d. 


The CRADLE of the BLUE NILE. By E. A. De Cosson. 


With Illustrations. 2 vols, 21s. 


ANCIENT MYCENA. By Dr. Scutremany. 


Illustrations, 50s. 


The COUNTRY oft he MOORS. By Epwarp Rae. 


Etchings, 12s. 


With 500 
With 


LEAVES from MY SKETCH BOOK, during many Tours. 


By E. W. COOKE, R.A. 2 vols. 50 Plates, 63s. 


THREE YEARS of PIONEERING in SOUTH BRAZIL. 


By T. BIGG WITHER. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 24s. 


The FREEDOM of SCIENCE in the MODERN STATE. 


By Professor VIRCHOW. 2s. 


SCEPTICISM in GEOLOGY. By Venririer. 6s. 
The CHURCHES of KENT. By Sir Srepuen R. Guynne. 


With 20 Illustrations, 12s. 


FIELD PATHS and GREEN LANES in SURREY and 


SUSSEX. By LOUIS J. JENNINGS. Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: 


its Makers and Marks. 


With 


Improved Tables of the Date Letters. By WILFRED J. CRIPPS. With 70 Illustration;, 21s. 


The SCOTCH NATURALIST. By Samuet Smtues. 


30 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


With 


Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, 
OF BERANGER 
DONE INTO ENGLISH eR 
By WILLIAM YOUNG. 
A New Edition. Revised, fcap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ESTELLE RUSSELL.’ 
Jy UN IA: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Estelle 
Russell,’ * The Private Life of Galileo,’ &. 

8 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

“ This isa decidedly fascinating novel, which no reader, having once 
begun it, will willingly lay on .+»The novel deserves to be read and 
es over "—Morning 

may be admitted “without reservation, that ‘Junia’ is a 
enue sketch of Pcousiderable power, and executed in many parts 
with a dexterous touch.”— Atheneum. 

William Black wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


AS ADAM the FIRST MAN CREATED 
By ARGUS. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and all Booksellers. 


Sores 











Now ready, price 6d.; post free, 7d. 
ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the NIE- 
MANN GALLERY, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. Illustrated. 

London: Virtue & Co. Limited, Ivy- lane, Paternoster- row. 


This day, 3s. 6d. 


LINICAL REMINISCENOES. 
By PEYTON BLAKISTON, M.D. 
J. & A. Churchill. 


(EOLOGY of WEYMOUTH and PORTLAND. 
With numerous Tilustrations and Notes on the Eorerel 5 Histo: 
of the Coast. | by K. DAMON, F.G.S. Price 3s. Od. logical 

Map, 5a. Post t free. haa aieia 


ANCIENT AND MODERN INFID ELITY EXPOSED AND 
CONTROVERTED. 


HE CHRISTIAN RELIGION: its Philoso- 
phical Principles and its Enemies By JOHN JOSEPH LAKE, 
Bellow of the Meteorological Society, London, wad Author of * Islam : 
Origin, Genius, and Mission,’ &c. Crown vo. 78. 6d. 


Samuel Tinsley & Co 10, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 


—p~—- 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AU!HOR OF ‘PHYLLIS, 
MOLLY BAWN. 


By the AUTHOR of PHYLLIS.’ 
3 vols. 














A TALE OF PARIS LIFE. 


THE NABOB: 
A STORY OF PARISIAN LIFE AND MANNERS, 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Translated from the French by E. CLAVEQUIN. 
3 vols. 





CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S 
ORDEAL: 
A CHRONICLE OF LANGTOWN, 


By MARY PATRICK, 
Author of ‘ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.’ 


3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


SCOTCH FIRS. 


By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘A Garden of Women,’ &c. 


2 vols. 


London : 
Smirn, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted 1 
Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Rownd 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 





IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: by Alphabetical and Tabular Arrangement. —Adver- 
‘ts should be sent to 


Apaus & Faancis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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IN ROYAL QUARTO, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


B DISRAELT. 


FARL OF BEACONSFIELD, KG 


IN UPWARDS OF 100 CARTOONS. 


FROM THE 


COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 





London: PUNCH OFFICE, 85, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 








*.*" AN OPPORTUNE VOLUME. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE 
IN ASIA. 


With a large Coloured Map, price 3s. 6d. 


CYPRUS AND ASIATIC TURKEY. 


A FULL AND COMPREHENSIVE DESCRIPTION OF 


OUR NEW EASTERN PROTECTORATE. 


From the ‘ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA.’ 





*.* AN OPPORTUNE VOLUME. 





London: BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO. 9, BOUVERIE-STREET, E.C. 
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On the 17th inst. in 4to. cloth, price 30s.; or bound in half russia, 36s. 


VOLUME VIII. 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 


Edited THOMAS 


by 


SPENCER 


BAYNES, LLD., 


Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 


The following may be mentioned as some 


ELECTRICITY. Prof. Chrystal. 

ELECTROLYSIS. W. N. Shaw. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY.  F. W. Rudler. 

ELECTROMETER. Prof. Chrystal. 

ELEPHANT. John Gibson. 

ELEUSINIA. Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. 

ELGIN. James Macdonald, LL.D. 

ELIJAH. W. Browning Smith. 

ELIZABETH. R. Carruthers, LL.D. 

ELLENBOROUGH. George Smith, LL.D. 

EMBROIDERY. Mrs. F. B. Palliser. 

EMBRYOLOGY. Dr. Allen Thomson. 

EMEU. Prof. A. Newton. 

EMIGRATION. Robert Somers. 

EMPEROR and EMPIRE. Prof. James Bryce, D.C.L. 

ENAMEL, F. W. Rudler. 

ENCAUSTIC PAINTING. W. Cave Thomas. 

ENCAUSTIC TILES. Arthur Maw. 

KNCYCLOP.EDIA. Rev. P. A. Lyons. 

ENERGY. William Garnett. 

ENGADINE,. Douglas W. Freshfield. 

ENGLAND (Geography and Statistics), Frederick Martin. 

(History), E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., and Prof. 8. 

RAWSON GARDINER. 


ENGLAND, CHURCH of. Rev. Canon George G. Perry. 
ENGLISH BIBLE. Rev. J. H. Blunt. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. James A. H. Murray, LL.D. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. T. Arnold. 
ENGRAVING, P. G. Hamerton. 

ENNIUS. Prof. Sellar. 

ENTAIL. W. C. Smith. 

EPHEMERID.©. R. M‘Lauchlan. 

EPHESIANS. Prof. Milligan. 

EPHESUS. Perey Gardner. 

EPICURUS. W. Wallace, LL.D. 

EPILEPSY. Dr. Affleck. 

EPISCOPACY. Rev. Canon Venables. 

EPITAPH. W. Browning Smith. 

EQUATION. Prof. Cayley. 

EQUITY. Edmund Robertson. 

ERASMUS. Rev. Mark Pattison. 

ERGOT. F. H. Butler, 


| 
| 


of the more important Articles :— 


ERIGENA. Prof. Adamson. 
ERSKINE, LORD. UH. J. E. Fraser. 
ESCHATULOGY. Rev, A. S. Aglen. 
ESDRAS. Rev. J. Sutherland Black. 
ESKIMO. Robert Brown, Ph.D. 
ESSENES. Thomas Kirkup. 

ESSEX. C. Page Wood. 

ESSEX, EARLS OF. T. F. Henderson. 
ESTHER. Rev. T. K. Cheyne. 
ETHER. Prof. Clerk Maxwell. 
ETHICS. Henry Sidgwick. 
ETHNOGRAPHY. Elie Reclus. 
ETNA. G. F. Rodwell. 

ETRURIA. A.S8S. Murray and Dr. W. Deecke. 
EUBU:A. Rey. H. F. Tozer. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. 
By CLAUDE R. CONDER, R.E. 
With 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


WORLD. 

“* A work which, appearing at the present time, may be said 
to have a political as well as an archzological historic interest. 
It not only contains the identification of venerable sites, but 
an extremely interesting account of the resources and oppor- 
tunities of the Holy Land.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The account of Lieut. Conder’s labours is not merely the 
interesting record of a great work, it has the additional charm 
of being exceedingly well written ; and it will always remain 
one of the most valuable contributions to the literature on 


Palestine.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“There is an admirab!e summary of what may be regarded 
as the fixed and indisputable data for determining the vexed 
probiems relating to the holy sites. Of the fertility and the 
resources of the country the author gives in conclusion highly 
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Daughter, M.C. M. SIMPSON, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

“This new series of Mr. Senior’s ‘Conversations’ has been for some 
years past known in manuscript to bis more intimate frieuds, and it 
has always been felt that no former series wou!d prove more valuable 
or important. Mr. Senior had a social position which gave him aomis- 
sion into the best literary and politica) circles of Paris. He wasa 
cultivated and sensible man. who knew how to take tull advantage of 
such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained 
his memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the 
words, of the long conversations which be was always holding These 
conversations he wrote down with a surprising accuracy, and then 
handed the manuscript to his friends, that they might correct or modify 
his report of what they had said. This thus contains the opinious 
of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and. after- 
wards carefully revired. Of their value there cannot be a question. 
The book is one of permanent historical interest. There is scarcely a 
pege without some memorable statement by sme memorable man. 
Politics and society and |iterature—the three great interests that make 
up life are all discussed in turn, and there 1s no discussion which is 
unproductive of weighty thought or striking fact.”"— Atheneum. 


“The present selection of Mr Senior's Journals, edited with remark- 
able skill and judgment by Mrs. Simpson. is extraordinarily full and 
interesting. Although the unreserved and original communications 
of ‘‘niers are espectally fascinating. the book would be abundantly 
interesting if it consisted only of the rep rts of conversations with 
Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons of 
celebrity and eminence.”— Saturday Review. 


“*These ‘Conversations’ extend from the year 1852 to 1880, and will 
be found to refer to some of the most interesting public events of our 
own time—the Revolution of 1848, the Crimean War, the French 
Alliance, the attempt on the life of Louis Napoleon, the !ndian Mutiny, 
and the Italian campaign of 1859. Besides these great public occur- 
reuces of European cel-brity, we have many very curious and piquant 
anecdotes of a private character, and expressions of opinion on men 
and things by persons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes 
of France, Evgland and Russia is as interesting now as when it was 
first uttered.”—Siandard. 
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** Lady Chatterton’s Diary givesa sketch of society during an interest- 
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graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting life.”— Atheneum. 


A LEGACY; being the LIFE and 


REMAINS of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmasterand Poet. Written 
and Edited by the Author oft JOHN HALIFAX’ 2 vols. 21s. 
“Mrs, Craik has related a beautiful and pathetic story, a story of 
faith and courage and uutiring energy on the part of a young and 
gifted man, who might, under other circumstances, have won a place 
in literature. The story isone worth reading."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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hear’ for Fife.’ A prettier or more idiomatic Scotch story it would be 
hard to tind, and the refiuemeut of its humvur and the picturesque- 
ness of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. There is 
not a character —— individuality from one end of the book to the 
other.”"— Athenee 

** Whatever Mars. . Oliphant writes is sure to be worth reading. ‘The 
Primrose Path’ contains many graceful and touching passages, 
relieved throughout with flishes of that refined and delicate humour 
to which she has accustomed us.”—John Bull. 
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in the book. = Scotsman. 
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LITERATURE 


- > 


The British Association for the Advancement 

of Science, at Dublin. 1878. 

Arrer an interval of twenty-one years the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science will assemble again at Dublin on the 
14th of the present month. The last meeting 
of the Association at Dublin commenced on 
the 26th of August, 1857, and terminated on 
the 2nd of the following September. Dublin, 
which now has a population of about 250,000, 
holds an important place in the empire as the 
metropolis and chief seat of British rule in 
Ireland. The achievements of modern science 
—steam and telegraphy—have combined for 
many years past to draw away from Dublin 
many of the attributes of an independent 
capital which she possessed in olden days, when 
the length of time occupied by a journey to or 
from England depended mainly on the caprice 
of the winds, which occasionally interrupted 
communication between the islands for several 
days. 

The remote history of Dublin is compara- 
tively obscure. One of the most interesting 
of its early legends is that which represents it 
to have been the scene of adventures of 
Tristram and the fair Ysolt or Isolde, who, 
according to the romance, was daughter of 
the King of Dublin. ‘TIsolde’s well” and 
“Tsolde’s tower,” extant at Dublin in the 
sixteenth century, were then pointed to as 
evidencing the truth of the story of ‘ Tristan’ 
—the most popular European romance of the 
Middle Ages. In the ninth and tenth centuries 
Dublin was the stronghold of a mixed Celtic 
and Norse people—traders and sea rovers. 

Dublin figured conspicuously i in connexion 
with the battle fought in her vicinity at 
Clontarf, on Good Friday, a.p. 1014, where 
the pagan Norsemen, mustered by the “ daunt- 
less Earl” Sigurd, of the Orkneys, were 
vanquished by the Christian Irish, under the 
aged King Brian and his sons. That day 
still stands as one of the most gloomy in 
Scandinavian story. The sagas depict it as 
full of horrors, and aver that the coming 
catastrophe to Norse heathendom was presaged 
by portentous omens. The old Scandinavian 
tales relate that before the battle the god Odin 
himself descended on a grey charger; that 





showers of hot blood fell; that swords leaped 
at night from their scabbards; that dense 
flocks of ravens hovered over the Norse camp ; 
and that the goddesses of death were seen to fly 
through the air to Dublin after having woven 
the web of fate for the principal combatants. 
After more than a century and a half from 
the “field of Clontarf,” the Anglo-Norman 
adventurers, who had secured a footing in Ire- 
land, took Dublin byassault, and with their Irish 
allies in arms successfully resisted an attempt 
made by the Norsemen to obtain possession of 
it. In 1171 the Anglo-Norman leaders sur- 
rendered the city to their king, Henry the 
Second, who held his court there, attended by 
some of the ablest of his counsellors and com- 
manders. Henry transferred the city to his 
favourite people of Bristol by a charter which, 
together with a roll of the names of the first 
settlers under it in Dublin, is still extant. 
Henry’s son, John, who twice visited Ireland, 
directed the erection of the fortress on the 
site of which the Castle of Dublin still stands. 
A municipality was also established, and the 
citizens acquired from Henry the Third the 
right of electing a mayor from among them- 
selves. As the seat of the English Viceroy 
and Council and of the English judicature, 
Dublin became the head city of the colony in 
Ireland, and early in the fourteenth century 
she exercised an important influence on the 
fortunes of England by checking the progress 
of Robert Bruce and his brother Edward, who 
had been accepted as a king by some of the 
native Irish. After the defeat of Edward 
Bruce in 1318 his hands, heart, and one 
quarter of his body were impaled publicly at 
Dublin, while his head was carried, as that of 
“a felon foe,” to Edward the Second in Eng- 
land. Towards the close of the same century 
Richard the Second sojourned for a time at 
Dublin in much splendour, with an army said 
to have numbered four thousand knights and 
squires, and thirty thousand archers. Richard 
made a second expedition in 1399, and nearly 
three centuries elapsed from that time until 
another King of England visited Ireland. On 
the accession of Henry the Seventh, Dublin 
became a centre for the adherents in Ireland 
of the house of York. In opposition to the 
Tudor claims they crowned Lambert Simnel 
at Dublin and carried him to England, where 
many of them fell fighting against Henry the 
Seventh at Stoke. In the succeeding reign, 
Thomas FitzGerald, son of the Earl of Kildare, 
and his deputy in the viceroyalty, on a rumour 
of his father’s death in London, formally re- 
nounced his allegiance to Henry the Eighth, 
laid siege to the Castle of Dublin and entered 
upon a contest which resulted in the execution 
of himself with several of his relatives and the 
attainder for a time of the house of Kildare. 
During the wars of Elizabeth’s reign the hos- 
tile Irish frequently carried their incursions to 
the walls of Dublin, and after the defeat of 
the army under the Marshal of England by 
Hugh O'Neill in Ulster in 1598, the colonial 
government at Dublin were so panic-stricken 
as to be almost fain to enter into terms with 
the victors. In the early part of the seven- 
teenth century the Castle of Dublin continued 
to be not only the residence of the Viceroy, 
but in it also were held the Parliaments and 
the courts of justice. A portion of it was 
used as a state prison, the cells of which were 
seldom without tenants, often heavily chained, 





and not infrequently subjected to torture for 
the purpose of eliciting confessions. 

Strafford, as Viceroy, held a splendid court 
at Dublin Castle while carrying out his 
schemes for the advancement of the king’s 
claims on the Irish landowners. 

The seizure of the Castle of Dublin was 
stated to have formed a chief part of the revo- 
lutionary movement said to have been organ- 
ized by the Irish in 1641. The alleged design 
was, however, reported to the Lords Justices 
at Dublin on the night preceding the day on 
which it was supposed it was to be carried 
out. Some of the persons denounced as 
leaders were secured, questioned on the rack, 
and subsequently transmitted to London, 
where they were tried and executed. The 
city and castle of Dublin were in 1646 
surrendered by the Marquis of Ormonde, Lord 
Lieutenant of Charles the First, to the Com- 
missioners authorized by the two Houses of 
Parliament of England. Three years later 
Oliver Cromwell landed at Dublin, prior to 
commencing the siege of Drogheda, which was 
concluded by a continuous slaughter almost 
unparalleled in European history. After the 
restoration of Charles the Second the noted 
Col. Thomas Blood, with his brother-in-law, 
Lecky, a clergyman and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, attempted to organize among 
the “‘ old Cromwellists ”’ a scheme for the cap- 
ture of Dublin Castle and establishment of a 
new form of government. They were, how- 
ever, betrayed by one of their confederates, and 
Lecky with three others was hanged at Dublin. 
The Act for the Settlement of Ireland passed 
at this time by the Dublin Parliament estab- 
lished the Cromwellian settlers in the lands of 
the Irish Royalists who had suffered in the 
cause of Charles the Second and his father. 
The seeds thus sown of discontent and revolu- 
tion bore fruit twenty years later, when James 
the Second came tothe throne. He entrusted 
the Viceroyalty of Ireland to Richard Talbot, 
Duke of Tyrconnel, husband to the beautiful 
Frances Jennings, who lives in the pages of 
Grammont. James was enthusiastically re- 
ceived when he publicly entered Dublin in 
1689—the first English royal visitor there 
since the close of the fourteenth century. He 
presided over a Parliament at Dublin which 
decreed liberty of conscience, repealed the Act 
of Settlement, and enacted statutes for the pro- 
motion of trade and manufactures, and declara- 
tory of the rights of Ireland to legislative inde- 
pendence. After the battle of the Boyne in 
1690 William the Third entered Dublin, which 
was evacuated by the Jacobite Government. 
The city soon after received a serious blow 
from the statutes prohibiting the export 
of woollen manufactures, in which large 
numbers were engaged in Dublin. The 
Dublin Parliaments of Anne’s reign initiated 
the penal code against the Roman Catholics, 
who constituted the vast majority of the 
population of Ireland. By these enactments 
all who did not publicly profess the doctrines 
of the Church of England were excluded from 
civil and military employments, deprived of 
property and civil rights, prohibited from 
receiving education at home, and not allowed 
to emigrate. By a statute of George the First 
the right of deciding on final appeals was 
transferred from the Dublin Parliament to the 
Legislature at London. This was loudly pro- 
tested against at Dublin by Swift, who narrowly 
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escaped prosecution for treasonable writings. 
Later in the century the removal of the garri- 
sons from Ireland for service in America 
necessitated the enrolment of volunteers, and 
the demands for legislative independence and 
free trade were revived with energy and deter- 
mination. In 1782 the House of Commons 
at Dublin, on the motion of Henry Grattan, 
passed a resolution claiming the restoration to 
Ireland of legislative independence and free- 
dom of trade. ‘These concessions, assented to 
by the Crown, were followed in Dublin by a 
brilliant and prosperous interval, which con- 
tinued till the revolutionary movement began 
in France. A partial emancipation was con- 
ceded to the Irish Catholics in 1793, admitting 
them to professions and trading corporations. 
The spread of republican doctrines, combined 
with the failure of attempts to reform Parlia- 
ment and repeal penal Jaws, culminated in a 
partial rising of the Irish people in 1798. 
One of the most active in this movement was 
Lord Edward FitzGerald, a younger son of the 
Duke of Leinster. Lord Edward was sur- 
prised in his bed at Dublin and arrested, after 
a strugyle in which he killed one of his armed 
assailants, while he himself received wounds 
of which he soon after died. In 1800, mainly 
through extensive corruption with pensions 
and titles, the Ministry succeeded in obtaining 
a majority in the Parliament at Dublin in 
favour of a legislative union with Great Britain. 
Three years later, an abortive attempt at revolu- 
tion was planned at Dublin by Robert Emmet, 
the State physician’s son, who in 1803 was 
tried and hanged in Dublin in his twenty-fifth 
year. The high and romantic character of 
Emmet and the circumstances of his career, 
together with the poems of Moore, evoked a 
still living sympathy for him, especially among 
the Dublin working classes, by whom large 
numbers of his portraits are purchased to the 
present day. 

The first English royal visitor to Dublin 
after William the Third in 1690 was George 
the Fourth in 1821. Queen Victoria visited 
Dublin in state in 1849, and again in 1853, 
on the occasion of the inauguration of the 
large Industrial Exhibition, which was carried 
out at the sole cost of the late William Dargan, 

Dublin possesses two catbedrals, Christ 
Church and St. Patrick’s, both of which have 
in recent times been rebuilt at great cost by 
the munificence of individuals—the late Sir 
Benjamin Guinness and Mr. Roe. Part of 
Christ Church appears to have been erected 
before the twelfth century. It received addi- 
tions and large endowments from the Anglo- 
Normans. '‘lheir chief leader, the LKarl 
Richard FitzGislebert, surnamed ‘‘ Strongbow,” 
who married Eva, daughter of the King of 
Leinster, was buried within its walls in 1176. 
His tomb, with the large recumbent effigy of a 
knight and a small separate and imperfect 
figure by its side, is the only important 
ancient monument now in Christ Church. 
Some old leases and other legal instruments 
contain clauses for payments under them to be 
made at Strongbow’s tomb in Christ Church, 
Dublin, and in conformity with their provisions 
moneys are still occasionally received there. 

Christ Church Cathedral was in former 
times usually attended on state occasions by 
the Viceroy and his officials, the Houses of 
Peers and Commons, and the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs. St. Patrick’s Cathedral, erected in 





the twelfth and following century, has but few 
old monuments. The most prominent of these 
is a series of large coloured figures, erected in 
the time of Charles the First by Richard 
Boyle, first Earl of Cork, to perpetuate the 
memory of himself and his family. A dis- 
pute about the position of this monument 
in the cathedral led to a serious quarrel 
between Boyle and the Viceroy Strafford, 
which contributed much to Strafford’s troubles. 
The present deanery house stands on the 
site of that occupied by Jonathan Swift, who 
was Dean of St. Patrick’s from 1713 to 
1745. There he wrote the famous ‘ Travels of 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver,’ as well as some of 
his bitterest political satires, together with the 
‘ Drapier’s Letters.’ By the latter he aroused 
the people of Dublin to unanimous action 
against having imposed on Ireland the inferior 
copper or brass money for which William 
Wood had obtained a patent in England from 
the Crown. To these movements the Dean 
alluded in the following lines :— 

A strange event! whom gold incites 

To blood and quarrels, brass unites ; 

So goldsmiths sav, the coarsest stuff 

Will serve for solder well enough: 

So by the kettle’s loud alarm 

The bees are gather’d to a swarm : 

So by the brazen trumpet’s bluster 

Troops of all tongues and nations muster ; 

And so the harp of Ireland brings 

Whole crowds about its brazen strings. 

Swift was buried in St. Patrick’s in 1745, 
under a monument inscribed with an epitaph 
of his own composition, expressive of his 
attachment to liberty. Wherever the English 
language was understood, St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
became known through the writings of Swift 
and his friend Alexander Pope. The latter, 
in addressing the ‘Dunciad’ to Swift, wrote 
as follows :—- 

O Thou !. whatever title please thine ear, 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver! 
Whether thou chuse Cervantes’ serious air, 

Or laugh and shake in Rab’lais’ easy chair, 

Or praise the Court, or magnify Mankind, 

Or thy griev’d Country's copper chains unbind. 

Contiguous to St. Patrick’s Cathedral is a 
library founded by Narcissus Marsh, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, who died in 1713. It con- 
tains the collection of the learned Bishop 
Stillingfleet, which was purchased by Marsh; 
but, owing to the want of adequate funds, the 
library is verging towards a fossil state, although 
an Act of Parliament was passed some years 
since for its removal from its present locality. 
From study in “ Marsh’s Library” Moore, in 
his early years, acquired the knowledge of 
Orientalism which aided him in producing 
the poems which, we are told, were “sung 
at midnight in the Persian tongue—along the 
streets of Ispahan.” 

Of Dublin institutions the most notable is 
the University, known as Trinity College. 
Chartered by Elizabeth for the benefit exclu- 
sively of members of the Established Church, 
and richly endowed with lands taken by the 
Crown from the native Irish, it was also given 
by royal charter the entire monopoly of educa- 
tion in Ireland. With these advantages and 
continuous state patronage, it produced during 
the first century of its existence but two 
scholars of eminence, James Ussher and Henry 
Dodwell. In the eighteenth century Berkeley, 
Swift, Burke, and (ioldsmith received part of 
their education in Trinity College. Animation 
appears to have been first introduced into its 


administration by the accomplished Francis. 
Andrews, who was appointed to the lucra- 
tive post of Provost in 1758, by the in- 
fluence, it was said, of the fascinating 
actress Margaret Woffington. Andrews was 
satirized for his social tendencies under 
the name of “Don Francisco Bumperoso”; 
but at his death he bequeathed to the College 
the funds for the perpetual endowment of a 
Professorship of Astronomy and the erection of 
an observatory. His successor in the provost- 
ship in 1774 was John Hely Hutchinson, 
noted for the indefatigable persistence with 
which he importuned the king for every vacant 
office of emolument, irrespective of the incon- 
gruity of the employments. Thus he was 
Provost of Trinity College, Secretary of State, 
major in the army, packer, gauger, aulnager 
or Government measurer of cloth, and privy 
councillor. From his project of introducing 
equestrianism into the university he acquired 
the name of “Jack Prancer,” and in a poli- 
tical version of the comic opera of ‘Love ina 
Village’ he was introduced with a song com- 
mencing as follows :— 

And did you not hear of a jolly old prancer, 

A feliow that’s us’d at the Castle to ply ? 
By turns was packer, a Major, Financier, 
Ur any thing else he ’d get any thing by. 

For years I trim’d my vote so steadily, 

I got what I ask’d from my king most readily ; 

From that very king whom I basely fursook, 

When baseness and Faction his government shook. 

From the close of the last century Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters were admitted to 
take degrees in Trinity College, but excluded 
from the fellowships and administrative posi- 
tions in the institution. Nearly three centuries 
after the foundation of this university all 
religious tests in it have been abolished by 
a recent Act of the Imperial Parliament. 
Trinity College possesses an extensive library 
of printed books, augmented annually by 
accessions under the Copyright Act, but not- 
ably deficient in early English and continental 
literature. By the authority of the Board and 
the co-operation of the librarian and his chief 
assistant, this library has of late been rendered 
much more accessible to the public than it was 
in former years. Trinity College also possesses 
a considerable number of manuscripts, varying 
in age and importance. Of these hitherto 
little known documents a catalogue has been 
undertaken and already published in part by 
the Royal Commission for Historical Manu- 
scripts, to the great satisfaction of literary 
investigators. The most remarkable of the 
Trinity College manuscripts is the unique old 
Irish ornamented copy of the Gospels, known 
as the Book of Kells, specimens of which were 
given in the works of Mr. Westwood, and more 
recently, by Mr. J. T. Gilbert, in the ‘ Fac- 
similes of the National Manuscripts of Ireland,’ 
published by command of Her Majesty. The 
fine halls and lecture rooms erected of late 
years in Trinity College will now as on a 
former occasion be placed at the service of 
the committees of the British Association. 

The chief of the literary and scientific 
societies in Ireland is the Royal Irish 
Academy, established at Dublin under charter 
in 1786 for the promotion of the higher 
branches of science, polite literature, and 
archeology in Ireland. This society has 





usually numbered among its members the 
| most eminent in these departments of 
| learning at home and abroad. Its contri- 
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‘butions to science and literature are pub- 
lished under the titles of * Transactions’ and 
‘Proceedings.’ In mathematical science its 
‘most distinguished publications in past years 
were those of the late Sir William Rowan 

Hamilton and James MacCullagh. In arche- 
ology its labours are mainly known through 
the publications of the late George Petrie and 
Sir William Wilde. This Academy has formed 
an unrivalled Celtic museum of gold, bronze, 
and other articles connected with the ancient 
inhabitants of Ireland. It also possesses a 
valifable collection of manuscripts in the old 
Irish language. Accurate copies of the more 
important of them in their entirety have been 
for some time in course of publication, with the 
object of placing these rare materials in the 
hands of philologists and others interested in 
the study of such documents, 

The Royal Dublin Society was established 
in 1731 for the encouragement of husbandry 
and other useful arts. It subsequently became 
incorporated and did good service by efforts to 
stimulate manufactures, agriculture, and the 
fine arts. Its library and natural history 
museum, which were always accessible to the 
public, have been recently handed over to be 
in future administered under Government. 
With the exception of some admirable 
engravers in mezzotinto in the last century 
Dublin has not produced many artists of high 
eminence, although such distinguished men as 
James Barry, Sir Martin Archer Shee, Danby, 
and Foley have passed through her schools. 
The finest Dublin architectural monument of 
the eighteenth century is the present Bank of 
Ireland, formerly the Parliament House, in 
which the Lords and Commons of Ireland sat 
for the last time in October, 1800. For a 
considerable period the only public statue in 
Dublin was the equestrian one of William the 
Third, erected on College Green in 1701. 
This was long regarded as a party monu- 
ment, and on the anniversaries of the battle 
of the Boyne and other political occasions it 
was usually decorated with ribbons and 
emblems, at the expense of the city. The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin with the chief officers of 
state marched round it in solemn procession, 
attended by soldiery and bands of music. 
Several attempts were made with varying 
success to deface the statue thus rendered 
obnoxious to the majority of the population. 
In 1805, on the morning of the anniversary 
of William’s birth, the officials who arrived to 
decorate the statue found it completely and 
ingeniously covered with a coating composed 
of tar and grease, which defied all efforts at 
removal. This affair was referred to as follows 
ina Dublin song of the day :— 

The birth-day being now very nigh, 

And swaddling clothes made for the hero, 

A painter was sent for to try 

To whitewash the face of the Negro ; 

He gave him the brush, to be sure, 

But the first man so deeply did stain him 

That the whitewash effected no cure : 

Faitb, the whole River Boyne wouldn’t clean him, 
The decoration of the statue was prohibited 
by the city authorities in 1822. The last 
assault on it was made in 1836, when, at 
midnight, the figure of the king was by some 
unseen agency blown violently into the air. 
Dublin has now several public statues, 
amongst which are those of Goldsmith, 
Burke, and Grattan by Foley, from whose 
design an elaborate monument to Daniel 








O’Connell is soon to be erected in Sackville 
Street. 

Printing was not introduced here till 1551. 
In the eighteenth century, many valuable 
and accurate editions issued from the Dublin 
press. The most noted typographers were 
Swift's publisher George Faulkner, and George 
Grierson, whose wife Constantia ranks among 
the learned ladies, as editor of several of 
the Latin classics. The first Dublin news- 
paper, which appeared in 1685, has had numer- 
ous successors. Of these some of the most 
distinguished for literary ability were, on 
political grounds, prosecuted or suppressed by 
Government. 

Asacentre of dramatic art, Dublin of old 
stood prominent. She produced and fostered 
the eminent playwrights Thomas Southerne, 
George Farquhar, Charles Macklin, and 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, author of the 
‘School for Scandal.’ 

The Dublin theatres—Smock Alley and 
Crow Street—are intimately associated with 
the history of the British stage. Among the 
famous actors born in Dublin, were Thomas 
Doggett, who bequeathed the coat and badge 
prize, Robert Wilks, James Quin, Margaret 
W offington, Thomas Sheridan, Henry Mossop, 
Spranger Barry, and Macready. Barry suc- 
cessfully rivalled Garrick, and was considered 
to excel him in tenderness and _ pathos. 
Garrick’s biographer, Davies, mentions that 
when Tom Chapman, an excellent comic actor, 
was present during some of the pathetic scenes 
in the ‘Orphan’ between Barry and Mrs. 
Cibber, he was so affected that he burst into 
tears. This, says Davies, ‘“‘he told me was 
an involuntary act of which he was not in the 
least ashamed, till he was assured by a critic 
who sat next him that he ought not to have 
cried.” 

In the annals of music in these countries 
the appreciative reception of Handel at Dublin 
was a memorable event. Jl)ublin has since 
produced the composer Michael Balfe, while 
to Thomas Moore and Sir John Stevenson— 
both natives of that city—lreland owes the 
** Melodies,” still prized by the Irish race in 
every quarter of the globe. 

Branches of manufacture which formerly 
existed in Dublin have become almost extinct, 
and the city is now little known as a com- 
mercial centre. For the advancement of trade 
from abroad an important engineering work 
has been undertaken in the formation of a new 
tidal basin at the mouth of the river Liffey. 
This is being constructed on a system worked 
out by Mr. B. B. Stoney, C.E., through the 
use of concrete blocks of enormous size and 
weight, which by mechanical arrangements are, 
with much facility, lifted and set with the most 
minute precision in the places prepared for 
them at great depth under the water. By 
another scheme, combining vastness of extent 
with remarkable engineering details, carried 
out by Mr. P. Neville, C.E., the city of Dublin 
and its vicinage have recently obtained an 
abundant and perpetual supply of pure water. 
For this inestimable boon the citizens are in- 
debted to the late Sir John Gray, M.P., whose 
services they are about to recognize by the 
erection of a statue to his memory. 

In concluding a necessarily compendious 
notice of Dublin, we may add that among 
the eminent statesmen and soldiers which this 
ancient city has contributed to the service of 


the Empire were Edmund Burke, the Marquis 
of Wellesley, the Duke of Wellington, and, in 
our own time, Sir Garnet Wolseley. 








The Renaissance in Italy. By Jacob Burck- 


hardt. Translated by S. G. C. Middlemore, 
2 vols. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Dr. BurcKH#ARDT's History of the Renaissance 
is better known in Germany and in Italy than 
in this country. Nor is this remarkable. In 
spite of popular calumny, the German is not 
nearly so likely to evolve the idea of a camel, 
or anything else, from his own consciousness, 
as to read everything that has been written 
about the animal, and reproduce it in a kind 
of Liebig’s extract, carefully eliminating every- 
thing that does not, as he thinks, conduce to 
nutrition,—which may be taken to mean 
everything of a light or, as he might say, 
flippant character,—and presenting the residue 
in a form which, when taken “ neat,” is nearly 
as indigestible as the substance to which we 
have ventured to compare it. To pursue the 
parallel, people in England have of late years 
very much given up picces de résistance, and 
prefer their mental as well as their bodily sus- 
tenance when served with a certain amount of 
“sauce.” They like it flavoured with piquant 
anecdotes and appetizing theories, or dressed 
with woodcuts and full-page illustrations ; 
they even take it hashed in magazine articles, 
Instead of reading books, English people prefer 
to read about them. English specialists have 
given in to the prevailing taste, and utilize 
the results of their work to afford monthly 
and quarterly instruction or entertainment to 
the ever-increasing host of smatterers; and 
the “augebitur scientia” of the prophet 
receives its latest fulfilment in the lecture- 
room of the Royal Institution. This fashion 
has not yet extended to Germany ; indeed, if 
we may judge from the book before us, the 
refusal to make concessions to the delicacy of 
the popular appetite is so strict as to con- 
stitute a fault in the other direction. It is 
well that the reading of a book on a solid 
subject should cost the reader some labour; 
but study should not be so severe as to 
become wearisome—as it is apt to do where the 
history of an important period is considered in 
all, or nearly all, its aspects, and most of its 
characters at least referred to, in the space of 
two volumes, large though they be. At the 
same time it must be said that no one can 
work conscientiously through these two 
volumes without learning a good deal. As a 
work of reference, indeed, the book would be 
most useful, but that its value in this respect is 
almost entirely destroyed by the absence of an 
index ; and even the references in the body of 
the work to other passages are not invariably 
correct. The scope of the book is to discuss 
the Renaissance in its various aspects, more 
especially literary, social, political, and moral. 
The artistic element—which is, perhaps, to 
most people the one first suggested —is scarcely 
touched upon, having been reserved by the 
author for separate treatment, “‘ an intention,” 
as he says, “‘ which we have been able only to 
fulfil in part.” It is to this cause, presumably, 
that must be referred the almost total absence 
of any mention of the man who is, perhaps, the 
greatest figure of the fifteenthcentury. We mean 
| Leonardo da Vinci, who is dismissed in half a 
| dozen lines, whilethe great, but farless great, Leon 
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Battista Alberti has three or four pages. We 
observe, by-the-bye, that this latter is credited 
with the invention of the camera obscura, 
which was really due to J. B. Porta, a cen- 
tury later, though it is not impossible that 
discoveries of Alberti’s may have led the way 
to it. Of the other four aspects under which 
students of the history of the period will regard 
the events and characteristics of it, one seeing 
in it the age of revived scholarship, another of 
decaying belief and vanished virtue, one con- 
trasting it favourably with the “ Dark Ages,” 
another regretting the “‘ Ages of Faith,’ while 
to a third it suggests foreign invasions, 
atrocious tyrannies, reckless condottieri, and 
yet a fourth, more hopeful, sees the dawn of a 
purer Christianity even in the darkest period 
—of all these Dr. Burckhardt tells most about 
letters and morals, less of politics and warfare. 
One section, indeed, is devoted to the tyrants, 
Este and Sforza, Gonzaga and Malatesta, with- 
out which no history of the age would be com- 
plete. But he has far more to say about 
Poggio and Bembo, Machiavelli and Savona- 
rola, Lorenzo and Leo. His object through it 
all, if we have comprehended him rightly, is 
to trace some common measure, so to speak— 
some factor which entered alike into all these 
diverse characters, and made them what 
they were; still more, it is a most curious 
inquiry what it was that enabled all or nearly 
all of the humanists and artists of that day to 
pursue their various studies and refined amuse- 
ments in the very midst of a distracted land, 
suffering more than any land in modern times 
has suffered from internal dissensions and 
external attacks. To answer this question it 
will probably be necessary to go back to the 
early days of Italy: certainly to remember 
that never until the last few years has Italy 
been a country in the way in which Eng- 
land, for instance, has been. There was no 
“‘United Italy” when within the present 
limits of King Humbert’s dominions were 
included Cisalpine Gaul and “Great Greece”; 
there was none when Italy was but the central 
territory of the Roman Empire ; none when 
that empire was divided, and Ravenna obeyed 
a different lord from Rome; none when a 
German Cesar left the garden of the empire 
to be a desert ; none even in the more palmy 
days of the Hohenstaufen, when the same man 
indeed ruled in Milan, Naples, and Palermo, 
but only as a representative of different houses. 
No doubt the idea of a common fatherland 
existed in the minds of a few theorists, no less 
than it had done in ancient Greece; but in 
real practice Guelf and Ghibeline, Genoese 
and Pisan, fought with as little thought of 
being members of one country as ever did 
democrat and oligarch, Athenian and Spartan. 
This division naturally produced a still smaller 
sub-division: thence arose an “ individual- 
ism,”—a right of every man to do that 
which seemed good in his own eyes, to 
follow his own bent, whithersoever it 
might lead him, free from any constraint of 
national or social opinion. In one respect 
this had its advantages ; for one thing, it did 
away almost entirely with the social inequali- 
ties arising from differences of birth. Herein, 
no doubt, it was aided by the fact that the 
priesthood, which furnished the princes of 
the Church, who socially were equal to any 
temporal nobles, was recruited from all classes 
alike, Dante, indeed, had long before said, 





“EK gentilezza dovunque virtute,” and the 
same held good now, though Machiavelli 
would have defined “virtute” differently. But 
this emancipation had its dangers as well. 
Casa, in his ‘Galateo,’ by the precepts which 
he thinks it necessary to give a young man 
as to his behaviour, shows that good breeding 
was not at all more essential in ‘‘society” than 
itis now. “Individualism” allowed a man to 
commit as many rude and offensive actions as 
he may do in some companies, if all reports 
be true, at the present day, and the novelists 
bear this out. But what was. worse was the 
utter absence of national feeling. Chauvinism, 
which in England is of late called “Jingoism,” 
is, no doubt, offensive to the man of taste and 
sense, but that cannot be regarded as a satis- 
factory state of things in which, although 
Charles VIII. might be in Florence, Lewis 
XII. in Naples, the army of Cesar himself 
be sacking Rome, Titian’s brush lost 
none of its force the while, Bembo’s pen 
none of its elegance. Our forefathers in 
England had just before this time been going 
through troubles severe enough, but light 
compared with those which Italy endured ; 
and the result is plainly seen in our litera- 
ture. The latter half of the fifteenth century 
is a blank. In France again, whose glory is 
in her architecture, the glory departed when 
the storm of English invasion swept over the 
country, and only returned when Frenchmen 
could again possess their land in peace; so 
that the student of architecture seeks in vain 
for a French “middle-pointed.” But con- 
dottiert and tyrants, Frenchmen and Spaniards, 
were alike unable to hinder Bramante and 
Ariosto. The world gained, but the nation 
lost. ‘‘Individualism” so complete differs 
little from seltishness, and, if we may reverse 
the order of Dr. Burckhardt’s sentence, in the 
Italian character of that time, the condition 
of its greatness becomes its fundamental vice. 
He continues (vol. ii. p. 246) :— 

“The individual first inwardly casts off the 
authority of a state which, as a fact, is in most 
cases tyrannical and illegitimate, and what he 
thinks and does is rightly or wrongly now called 
treason. The sight of victorious egoism in others 
drives him to defend his own right by his own 
arm. And while thinking to restore his own in- 
ward equilibrium, he falls, through the vengeance 
which he executes, into the hands of the powers 
of darkness. His leve, too, turns mostly for 
satisfaction to another individuality equally de- 
veloped, namely, to his neighbour’s wife. In the 
face of all objective facts, of laws and restraints 
of whatever kind, he retains the feeling of his 
own sovereignty, and in each single instance forms 
his decision independently, according as honour 
or interest, passion or calculation, revenge or 
renunciation, gains the upper hand in his own 
mind. If, therefore, egoism in its wider as well 
as narrower sense is the root and fountain of all 
evil, the more highly developed Italian was for 
this reason more inclined to wickedness than the 
member of other nations at that time... . But 
the Italian of the Renaissance had to bear the 
first mighty surging of a new age. Through his 
gifts and his passions he has become the most 
characteristic representative of all the heights and 
all the depths of his time. By the side of pro- 
found corruption appeared human personalities of 
the noblest harmony, and an artistic splendour 
which shed upon the life of man a lustre which 
neither antiquity nor medizvalism either could or 
would bestow on it.” 

Making allowance for a little of what the 
British Philistine calls German  transcen- 
dentalism, this explanation very fairly fits the 





various phenomena. But we demur to the 
position taken up in the last sentence. Except 
in their paintings, all that the men of the 
Renaissance did even in the way of Art was 
mere reproduction. Of their literature it js 
unnecessary to speak. Barring one or two 
historians, Machiavelli, say, and Sarpi,—e¢ s7 
quis alius,—the highest reputation, whether in 
prose or verse, was earned by the closest 
imitator of Cicero or Ovid. To compare 
these men with those whom they imitated is 
absurd, but hardly less so to put them above 
the giants of the later Middle Ages. Ariosto 
is hardly further below Dante than Picus and 
Ficinus are below Aquinas. And what of the 
men of action? Can the Renaissance show 
one name to be mentioned, not beside, but 
even after, Lewis, Frederick, or Edward, 
Simon of Montfort or Hermann of Salza? 
The poet might have foreseen a time, had he 
been gifted with the power of prophecy,—with 
which at times he almost persuades us to credit 
him,— 
Che tragge un éerzo Carlo fuor di Francia 
Per far conoscer meglio e st e i suoi, 

and would have lacked words to express the 
scathing invective deserved by him, but 
already exhausted upon the second. As for 
the first, that stern Puritan, steeped as he was 
in the blood of the hope of the Ghibelines, is 
forgiven already for his greatness; but had 
Dante known what manner of man would 
bear his name again into Italy even the death 
of Conradin would hardly have seemed to him 
to merit a reproach. There were great men 
in the Middle Ages, and great men at the 
Reformation, but between the two is a dreary 
space of mediocrity. Universal selfishness 
had blighted every nation, and men were great, 
if at all, only in theircrimes. Not to England 
only, but all over Europe, and not least to 
Italy, the boasted home of all culture and 
enlightenment, do the words of our English 
historian apply. ‘‘ It was,” says Prof. Stubbs, 
“as the morning spread upon the mountains, 
darkest before the dawn.” This may be said 
without diminishing the gratitude which we owe 
to the humanists for their restoration to the 
world of the great authors of old times. 
Poggio’s labours at the monastery of St. Gall 
cannot make us forget that he, a Church 
dignitary, compiled the Facetize, nor need we 
condone the one in consideration of the other. 

It was, perhaps, a little unfair to hint 
that Dr. Burckhardt gave no sack to all 
the more solid food, though he may not have 
done so intentionally. When we read how 
“pedants found a pleasure in addressing 
municipal counsellors as ‘ Patres Conscripti,’ 
nuns as ‘ Virgines Vestales,’ and entitling 
every saint ‘Divus’ or ‘ Deus,’” we see that 
the learned and munificent prelate who, if 
anecdote does not malign him, apostrophized 
the late Vatican Council ‘per deos immor- 
tales,” was only continuing a tradition of many 
centuries. It is amusing, too, to find Pontanus 
complaining how intolerable it was that hardly 
any article of clothing was fashionable “ quod 
e Galliis non fuerit adductum”; and the tra- 
veller in Italy who suffers still from the recol- 
lection of Wiirstl and Sauerkraut eaten in an 
unsuitable climate is somewhat comforted at 
the thought that Aineas Sylvius may, in his 
day, have undergone the like at Baccano, 





where “pauca sunt mapalia, eaque hospitia 
| faciunt Theutonici”: “hoc hominum genus,” 
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he adds, “totam fere Italiam hospitalem 
facit.” 

When the author states, quoting Van Eyck 
in proof, that descriptive painting, which fol- 
lowed descriptive writing in Italy, preceded it 
by a long period in the North, he would seem 
to be overlooking the existence of Chaucer, not 
to mention others at least as early both in 
England and France. Again, when he tells us 
that in the North “the vastest cathedrals are 
nearly all dedicated to our Lady,” one would 
say that he was speaking without book, and 
that St. Paul’s of London, St. Peter’s of West- 
minster, St. Firmin’s of Amiens, St. Ethel- 
dreda’s of Ely, would alone be enough to 
overthrow any theory founded on his state- 
ment. But no doubt, in the mind of a Ger- 
man, the North, when opposed to Italy, does 
not extend west of the Rhine, and, on this 
understanding, both his theses are doubtless 
true. 

Not having the original at hand, we cannot 
say anything with certainty as to the trans- 
lator’s work. It is impossible to make a 
German sentence tolerable without recasting 
it into a paraphrase ; and it may be doubted 
if any author would “ authorize ” a translator 
who did that. Consequently readers must be 
prepared to find the mechanical task of read- 
ing rather severe, and even amid the finest 
scenery a “ plough” is apt to be tedious walk- 
ing, and a stiff plough set with brambles is a 
trifle to the average German style. Once or 
twice the translator seems to have missed a 
chance of making things easier. To speak of 
republics and despots whose existence was 
founded on their power to mazntain it, is 
to turn a pretty clear idea into something 
very like a bull, and to say that “in Voltaire 
and his comrades there was assuredly no lack 
of the spirit of negation,” is simply to puzzle 
the English reader who does not know his 
‘Faust.’ On the whole, however, we should 
say that the work has been done well; and if 
an index be added, the book will be a useful 
companion to Sismondi, Ginguéné, and 
Hallam. 








The Philosophy of Reflection. By Shadworth 
H. Hodgson, LL.D. 2 vols. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Dr. Honeson has proved himself a thorough 

and conscientious student of philosophy by 

two previous works, his ‘ Time and Space’ and 
his “theory of Practice,’ as well as by numerous 
contributions to periodical literature. In the 
second of these two he essayed a higher flight 
than was attempted in the first, by endeavour- 
ing to show how metaphysic might be recon- 
ciled with the last results of science, and har- 
mony be established between, let us say, Hegel 
and Comte. The work now given to the world 
is as much of an advance upon ‘The Theory 
of Practice’ as that was upon ‘Time and 
Space.’ The ‘ Philosophy of Reflection ’ is put 
before the world not merely as containing the 
highest flight in the realm of philosophical 
thought to which the author has attained, but 
as presenting the definite results, woven 
together in systematic form, to which his 
earlier works were propzdeutic. Dr. Hodgson 
now feels entitled to speak of “ my philosophy,” 
and he means by that not merely the manner 
of viewing the universe which commends 
itself to him as true, but a distinct system of 
metaphysic with a method and principles of 





its own, laying the foundations whereon may 
be built up what he calls a constructive 
branch of philosophy, that will give such solu- 
tions as are possible in the nature of things to 
the ultimate questions wherewith thought is 
busied. There is a third task remaining after 
dealing with these lines of inquiry, and that is 
their combination into a single system of 
philosophy. It is hard to see that Dr. Hodgson 
has—though he professes to have—accom- 
plished the last step. The other two branches 
he bas in some sort compassed, and according 
to his success in doing so must be estimated 
his merits as a philosopher. The results thus 
attained, in Dr. Hodgson’s view, not only give 
a system, but this system is proved true by its 
own principles and by the fact that it har- 
monizes with the results of science in branches 
other than metaphysic. 

This being so, Dr. Hodgson assigns to the 
outcome of his researches and inquiries a very 
high place. He maintains that now at last, 
through his labours and efforts, the old reproach 
against what Kant called the Queen of Sciences, 
of being unproductive, is finally wiped away. 
The metaphysical system to which he has 
attained is one that will never have to be 
reversed, though it may be extended. “A 
secure basis, or nucleus, of philosophical doc- 
trine has been found, which must be included 
in whatever future systems the course of time 
may bring with it. Metaphysic has been 
organized, and, within the limits drawn by 
metaphysic itself, philosophy has been con- 
stituted.” This is a claim of no slight 
magnitude, going beyond that which was 
put forward by Kant in his ‘Critique of 
the Pure Reason.’ The author who should 
accomplish what is here promised will deserve 
to be held in honour to all time, and posterity 
will be curious to have any information 
regarding him that may disclose his features 
and character as he was in the flesh, Whether 
an instinctive sense of this has moved Dr. 
Hodgson it is, of course, impossible to say ; 
but he takes pains both in his Preface and in 
the body of his work to make plain on many 
occasions the genesis of the ideas in his own 
mind which are to establish themselves as the 
common possession of cultivated humanity. 
Hence he tells the ‘‘ courteous reader” that he 
belongs to the school of which the master is 
Salomon Maimon, who was the critical ‘‘con- 
tinuer of Hume and Kant.” But from Maimon 
Dr. Hodgson learnt nothing, he only found 
that the former had preceded him in the 
path into which he struck of himself. Very 
different was his relation to Coleridge ; for that 
mystic “taught him what things were worth 
knowing, and where they were to be found”; 
so that his writings became to him “almost as 
oracles of God.” From Coleridge indeed came 
two distinct sources of the system now unfolded 
to the world—the principle of reflection and 
the principle of distinction of inseparables ; 
while a yet greater lesson was the intimate 
union between the intellectual and the emo- 
tional elements in human nature. Other 
teachers had Dr. Hodgson besides; as, for 
instance, James Hinton, to whose influence 
he pays almost prodigal deference, acknow- 
ledging as debts due to him the suggestion of 
thoughts which, had we not been informed of 
their paternity, we should have ranked among 
the common possession of even juvenile stu- 
dents in philosophy. Gratitude, however, is 





sO rare a virtue, and the desire to render to 
other writers the credit of ideas that have 
been made one’s own by complete assimilation 
is so seldom found anywhere, that we must 
respect Dr. Hodgson’s sometimes naive acknow- 
ledgments. 

Returning from the sources and genesis of 
the philosophy in its author's own mind, let us 
examineitsreal nature. It is “The Philosophy of 
Reflection,” and it is so called because it is 
based upon the principle of reflection which Dr. 
Hodgson thinks he has “established beyond 
the possibility of reversal.” That the term 
is not used in any recondite or nonnatural 
sense follows from the identification of it with 
Descartes’ cogito ergo sum; for Dr. Hodgson 
states it is that “analyzed and applied.” 
Reflection is, then, here used merely as exact 
thonght—thought which questions first im- 
pressions, and as such it is evidently held to 
be an instrument of certitude. Through and 
in its use we distinguish between the objective 
and subjective aspects of phenomena, and have 
our ideas of knowing and being, so that it is 
all-comprehensive. Thence we are told it is 
“the cardinal point of the system.”’ All 
which is sufficiently intelligible; but, all 
this being said, it does not seem as if any 
particular advance had been made, The 
“three books” of which the work is composed 
are, We may assume, the fruits of reflection ; 
for each professes to be analytic. First comes 
the ‘‘ Analysis of Aspects”; secondly, the 
“ Analysis of Elements’’; and thirdly, the 
*‘ Analysis of Phenomena.” We shall have to 
return to these suggested distinctions, Mean 
time it occurs to us, to adopt our philosopher's 
manner of speech, that, though we may not be 
able to push our analysis to any ultimate 
principle lying behind reflection itself, yet 
if we are to take reflection as not only 
the instrument of philosophizing, but as 
principle and foundation of philosophy, we 
ought to learn something more about it than 
Dr. Hodgson attempts to show. Why are 
we to trust to the results of reflection? 
That of course leads to the further question, 
Why put faith in thought as thought? Philo- 
sophy cannot accept the ready-made principle 
of reflection as discriminating and analytic, 
and take it thereupon as a voucher of positive 
results supplied from other sources. As purely 
analytic, if it be that alone, it cannot be the 
source of ampliative or synthetic judgments ; 
and without these there can not only be no 
constructive philosophy but no test of positive 
truth. Dr. Hodgson may have become so 
familiar with his principle as to forget that there 
is any necessity for explanation regarding it ; 
but if his system rests—as it would seem to 
do—upon the truth and sufficiency of thought 
as thought, he was not entitled to simply 
assume its sufficiency without giving any 
account of it. 

This avoidance of close investigation, and 
the tendency to be satisfied with merely 
naming distinctions in thought or in things 
resulting from it, is the fundamental fault in 
this work. There are many subtle analyses 
of the presentations of ordinary consciousness 
and of the results of these, clarified through 
the operation of reflection ; numerous careful 
criticisms of the ideas of other writers—par- 
ticularly Mr. Lewes and Mr. Spencer—with 
liberal acknowledgments of what they have 
accomplished upon cognate subjects ; and the 
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reader always feels that he is under the guid- 
ance of a man of fine and varied culture in 
them all. Yet somehow the impression 
remains that the whole process of analysis, 
alike of aspects, elements, and phenomena, 
and the very classification itself under these 
several. heads, are not an earnest effort of 
thought grappling with its own problems, but 
an ingenious naming of refinements and dis- 
tinctions which do not grow out of any common 
root, and cannot, therefore, legitimately give 
a philosophy aus einem Guss, but are, to a 
great degree, arbitrary, and are merely placed 
there casually by the author. In consequence 
the reader begins, after a time, to feel rather 
wearily that this elaborate industry and these 
painstaking investigations are more an attempt 
to create a system to be set forth as “my 
philosophy ” than a real searching into the 
truth of thoughts and things in order to find 
what is there independently of our abstractions 
and additions. When we add the further 
remark that Dr Hodgson, whose style was 
never attractive with the attraction of natural- 
ness or nervous force, is scholastic and 
pedantic, and that his laboured terminology 
does not, when we pierce to its heart, reward 
us with the feeling that it gives us glimpses 
into reality, cumbrous though it be, we shall 
be understood when we say that we have 
read this work with the feeling that it 
is hard to get behind the words to see 
what they really signify. What we cannot 
after much reflection decide to be anything 
beyond commonplaces are put forward as if 
they were discoveries essential to the very 
being of philosophy. 

Reflection, the reader is taught, has here 
“for the first time” found in the distinction 
between nature and history “‘a philosophical 
principle of division,” which traces the limits 
of philosophy and science and brings to light 
the relations of these two to each other. It 
is difficult to discern anything in this beyond 
the application of a name to a division from 
a purely external point of view. It is a casual 
classification from the outside, not a necessary 
movement which explains itself, and thereby 
throws the light of rational explanation on the 
phenomena classified under it. “ Aspects” 
we understand with an effort, “elements” 
we know, or we know what the author 
wishes us to think them, and on “ pheno- 
mena” he casts the light of his own sub- 
jectivity ; but one and all they yield no pro- 
ductive results, however diligently we piece 
them together. They are mechanically an- 
nexed, but they shed no light ou the mechanism 
of consciousness or the realities of existence. 

If this be the case as to the author's formal 
principles, we cannot say that he fares greatly 
better in their material filling. When the 
reader has conscientiously striven to envisage 
the universe from Dr. Hodgson’s analytic 
points of view it remains the same as before. 
The analysis into elements and the distinction 
of aspects, we are told, give the nature of a 
thing. Through the analysis into elements 
we have the object as it is for consciousness 
alone in simple inspection, while in the dis- 
tinction of aspects we discover whether it is 
taken as a mode of consciousness or a mode 
of existence. Simple consciousness is satisfied 


by the analysis into elements, reflection re- 
quires that into aspects. ,We have everything 
about the nature of the object given us in 





these two inquiries. We cannot go further 
in our inquiry. We cannot inquire into the 
genesis of, say, the universe, or of any of its 
necessary and universal elements. These 
elements are time as a whole and feeling as 
a whole, and while we may investigate, re- 
garding any portion of time, or of time and 
space, and, viewing it either as a portion of 
existence or of consciousness, inquire into its 
genesis, we cannot do that in regard to them 
as a whole any more than we can as regards 
the two aspects of the universe envisaged as 
under subjectivity or objectivity. 

These terms and positions are some of the 
conclusions Dr. Hodgson arrives at in his 
second volume, and have been given as nearly 
as possible in his own words. When he has 
looked at and understood them so far as 
they appear to be comprehensible, the student 
does not seem to feel that he has advanced 
in his knowledge either of consciousness or 
existence. These so-called elements of time 
and feeling, what are they? They are not 
real existences, but mere abstractions from 
existence, and if we could translate all exist- 
ence into terms of duration and of feeling 
we should not thereby have made any advance 
towards understanding it. Dr. Hodgson seems 
to look upon time as some sort of mystic force 
or primal fount of being, which makes it a 
means of rational explanation. He speaks 
of it as “underlying” things, as “‘ underlying 
both rest and motion in empiricals.” 

We have spoken of the distinction between 
nature and history, which as Dr. Hodgson avers 
gives the distinction between philosophy and 
science ; for all inquiries into the history of 
things—their history being the conditions of 
their existence—as distinguished from their 
nature belong to science, and are scientific 
inquiries. Here is another source of confu- 
sion. The distinction between nature and 
history is not new in philosophy, but it has 
been used in a converse sense from that 
in which it is here presented—philosophy find- 
ing its sphere in history, while science had its 
home in nature, and to reverse an accepted 
distinction in the manner which is done here 
without good cause shown is scarcely legiti- 
mate, We pass on from this point, however, 
to Dr. Hodgson’s treatment in the analysis 
of phenomena of the postulates and axioms 
of thought. What is his position relative to 
the crucial question of the necessary elements 
or aspects of thought itself? In one passage 
we find him denying the possibility of neces- 
sary laws of thought if they apply to contin- 
gent things. The contingency of the things, 
he says, would destroy the necessity of the 
thought ; the necessity of the thought would 
make the things necessary also. ‘You cannot 
separate, but can only distinguish, the two. 
They are inseparable. Either both are neces- 
sary, or both are contingent.” Which remark 
is either not true, or is very trivial. Per- 
haps it is this view which afterwards leads 
our author to identify the axiom of the uni- 
formity of the course of nature with Kant’s 
inquiry, “How are synthetic @ priori judg- 
meuts possible?” Surely, however, there is 
rank confusion here. There is_ neither 
necessity nor @ priori synthesis in the judg- 
ment we pronounce regarding the uniformity 
of nature, though it may be possible by 
analysis to find in some of its elements or 
terms the principle of identity. Necessity 








is certainly here eliminated from the thin 
but it was never in the thought, and to talk 
of the axiom as being identical with the 
fundamental principle of Kant’s ‘Kritik’ js 
simply talking in the air. 

Being unable to attribute any great specific 
value to Ur. Hodgson’s propzdeutic work, it 
is scarcely necessary to say that his construc- 
tive branch of philosophy does not seem to us 
to possess much importance ; here, too, as in 
the rest of the book, there is a want of direct- 
ness and of clearness. We are never sure that 
we know what our author means. Even when 
asking his readers to contemplate such pro- 
foundly interesting problems—in the construc. 
tive branch of philosophy—as theexistence and 
nature of God, the permanence of conscious- 
ness, or the presence of an unseen world side by 
side with the seen, and to which elements in 
emotion point, Dr. Hodgson does not succeed 
in quickening his readers’ pulses by a single 
beat. His constructive suggestions are fanci- 
ful enough so far as not having any obvious 
foundation renders them so; but they have 
no intellectual stability, and we do not feel 
that they are in any relation to reality. Dr. 
Hodgson has lived so long in his own world of 
abstractions that he seems to have lost the 
key by which he once, perhaps, could have 
unlocked the door and allowed others to gaze 
upon his shadows for themselves. 








THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Verfassungsgeschichte der Vereinigten Staaten 
von America seit dev Administration Jack- 
son. Von Dr. IH. von Holst. (Berlin, Julius 
Springer ; London, Nutt.) 
Tuis volume of the ‘ Constitutional History 
of the United States of America’ is the second 
which Prof. von Holst has written on the 
subject. The first was entitled ‘ Constitution 
and Democracy of the United States of 
America,’ and dealt with state sovereignty 
and slavery. The present volume deals with 
the history of the country from the time 
Jackson became President to that when Texas 
was annexed. Sundry reasons have caused 
the author to change both his publisher and 
his title. He says that even now the title does 
not clearly set forth the particular line taken 
by him, and he expresses his regret at having 
failed to find a perfect title. Indeed, the 
contents of this volume differ in many respects 
from what ovght to be contained in a strictly 
constitutional history. Such a history implies 
in the reader an acquaintance with the general 
course of events, and with the lesser details of 
government and administration. Prof. von 
Holst has been obliged, however, to relate 
many parts of the history with the minuteness 
of the ordinary historian, simply because he 
cannot assume on the part of every reader that 
comprehensive acquaintance with the subject 
which Hallam felt justified in assuming when 
he wrote the constitutional history of this 
country. Even Hallam had to apologize for 
what he termed a slight verbal inconsistency 
between the title and a part of his work, and 
he omitted a portion from the third edition on 
the ground that it was out of place. Prof. 
von Holst is not the first author who has 


found that titles are stubborn things, and that 


the composition of the title-page is the hardest 
part of his task. While he is certain of having 
his apologies on this head accepted by all 
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sensible critics, he runs no risk of being 
censured like the authors of whom Fielding 
makes a personage in one of his comedies say 
that they promise much and perform little, and 
that the best part of the book is on the title- 

age. The present volume is a weighty con- 
tribution to historical literature. 

Prof. von Holst wrote this work under dis- 
advantages which are not commonly supposed 
toexistin Germany. That country is popularly 
regarded as the land of libraries. We now 
Jearn, however, that these libraries, being 
deficient in books relating to the United States, 
the author of this one had to obtain permis- 
sion from the Government of Baden to spend 
some time in London for the purpose of study- 
ing in the British Museum. Though he found 
many blanks in the Museum Catalogue, yet, on 
the whole, his expectations were surpassed. 
This is what might have been anticipated. 
It would be difficult to find anywhere else 
amore complete collection of works relating 
to the United States than that which con- 
stitutes the American collection in our national 
library, one formed with great pains by a 
notable American bibliographer, and acquired, 
to their credit, by the Museum authorities. 
Prof. von Holst thinks that he ought again 
to visit the United States in order to prepare 
himself for his task, but he deplores that 
German men of learning cannot well go thither 
and spend a year while living by their literary 
labour. He holds that some German Govern- 
ment or institute should make provision for 
this form of the endowment of research, in- 
stead of expending funds in inquiries concern- 
ing the past. The existing condition of the 
States has great interest for Germans, and is 
almost unknown to them, the readers of that 
country being confined for their information 
to uninstructive letters supplied to German 
newspapers and superficial books compiled by 
German tourists. The result is, he says, that 
the history of the United States, from the 
Declaration of Independence to the Civil War, 
is a blank for German readers, while their 
knowledge of current events is of the flimsiest 
kind. He is right in considering this “ inter- 
national ignorance” to be a great and deplor- 
able evil, and he may be complimented upon 
materially contributing to mitigate it. His 
countrymen can obtain in his pages that solid 
and useful information in which he laments 
that they are deficient. These pages ditfer 
in all respects from those of the ill-informed 
tourists who produce books which are de- 
servedly forgotten immediately after they 
have been perused. 

The seven chapters into which this volume 
is divided treat of Andrew Jackson’s govern- 
ment, of the abolitionists and the slavery 
question in Congress, of Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration and presidency, of Tyler’s presidency, 
and of Texas. Of these, the first and the last 
ae the most interesting. It is useful to 
retrace the story of how the abolitionists pro- 
secuted their mission and suffered for their 
principles ; but that is a subject which has 
been relegated to the category of antiquarian 
or of pre-historic topics. The triumph of the 
abolitionists has shorn their cause of the 
romance which formerly adorned it, and made 
their doings as attractive to admiring millions 
a3 were the deeds of the Crusaders to a gene- 
ration which considered the rescue of the Holy 
land from the Saracens to be the chief end of 
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good men. Yet, though the immediate value of 
what the friends of the slave accomplished in 
the United States has passed away, it is meri- 
torious from an historical point of view to point 
out, as this author has done, the significance 
of the work which they undertook, and the 
nature of the obstacles which they had to 
surmount, Their task was twofuld. As phil- 
anthropists they laboured for the emancipation 
of negroes held in bondage, while, as citizens 
of a country which prided itself upon possess- 
ing a constitution that proclaimed universal 
freedom, they desired to bring the Constitu- 
tion into harmony with the purpose of its 
framers. Indeed, till slavery was abolished, 
the constitutional history of the United States 
is but a record of a conflict between liberty 
and slavery. Since the abolition of slavery 
the development of the Constitution is influ- 
enced by more complex problems. It does 
not fall within Prof. von Holst’s province to 
point out the change which the abolition of 
slavery has wrought in the men who con- 
stitute the Corgress and carry on the go- 
vernment of the United States. The leaders of 
the abolition party required courage and ability 
in order to make headway against the obloquy 
and opposition which they encountered. But 
these men have no successors; John Quincy 
Adams, whom Prof. von Holst frequently 
quotes, and Charles Sumner, whom he men- 
tions with just praise, and others such as they, 
are men to whom living equals cannot easily 
be found. It would not be difficult, however, to 
match the worst of the old Southern leaders with 
living men quite as reckless in pursuit of power 
and still more influenced by the greed of gain. 
Tt ought not to be forgotten, though the danger 
of forgetfulness on this head is serious, that 
half of the struggle of the abolitionists was to 
convert the non-slaveholding states to the true 
faith of freedom. Mr. Lloyd Garrison dis- 
played alike insight and foresight when he 
wrote, in the first number of the Liberator, 
that a greater change had to be wrought over 
Northern than over Southern public opinion. 
It was easier to deal with Southern resistance 
than with Northern sophistry. The problem 
of abolition consisted in the fact that it was 
a radical measure of reform, and, as Prof. von 
Holst says, a radical measure is opposed to 
the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. No- 
where is the essential conservatism of that race 
more active than in the United States. Men 
whose ancestors conquered their independence 
at the cost of a revolution are disposed to rest 
satistied with their work, and are as averse 
to recommence the process as our countrymen 
are to repeat the revolution of 1688. But 
if the Southern slaveholders had remained 
satisfied with the Union as it was, or if 
they could have done so, the Civil War 
would have been postponed, if not averted. 
They insisted, however, on annexing Texas 
to the Union, and their crime became their 
punishment. The whole course of this flagi- 
tious proceeding is detailed by Prof. von 
Holst in clear terms. He makes a quotation 
from Mr. Waddy Thompson, a representative 
for South Carolina, who had proposed that 
Texas should be annexed, and then, when 
annexation was imminent, denounced it as 
certainly calculated to pave the way for the 
abolition of slavery. He was right in his fore- 
cast, though he was wrong in his reasons. 
Though in discussing this part of his subject 





Prof. von Holst has displayed ability and fair- 
ness, he has failed to gather from the evidence 
which he has adduced with reference to it a 
guiding principle for interpreting the policy 
of the United States Government during the 
period of which he treats. Jefferson, from 
whom the Democratic party drew their in- 
Spiration, was convinced that anything must 
be good and desirable if it were the reverse 
of what was countenanced by British statesmen 
and was followed in Great Britain. His in- 
tense aversion to John Adams and Alexander 
Hamilton was due to the circumstance that 
they admired the principles of the British con- 
stitution, and were disposed to adopt them. 
This crotchet of his lasted long. It even ob- 
tained greater currency and power when Irish 
patriots flocked to the United States and became 
active members of the Democratic party there. 
The aversion of Jefferson and his followers 
to everything which could be denounced as 
British was at the bottom of the opposition to 
the United States Bank, which finally led to the 
destruction of the bank during the Presidency 
of Andrew Jackson. The bank was regarded 
as a monarchical institution, and this was 
thought sufficient to condemn it. If there 
had not been a Bank of England there would 
probably be a United States Bank in existence 
now, and commanding the respect of all the 
citizens of the Union as an “institution” 
which the effete monarchies of Europe must 
regard with unavailing envy. 

No part of this volume is more complete 
and creditable than that which deals with 
Andrew Jackson. The character of the 
President is rightly apprehended. It is 
said with as much point as truth that 
while Washington represented the best type 
of the American people, Jackson represented 
all their characteristics. He felt as strongly 
as Louis XLV. that he was the State, only 
he gave expression to this in a republican 
dialect. He attributed the lowest motives to 
his adversaries, and he took credit for being 
uniformly actuated by the highest. He was 
the first of the purely “ political” Presidents, 
as John Quincy Adams was the last of the 
statesman-like Presidents, while the last of the 
real statesmen who was a candidate for the 
Presidency was Mr. Clay. Nowhere has Jack- 
son’s activity and ambition been depicted in 
firmer and truer terms than in this volume. 
Nor do we know any other work in which the 
political astuteness of his successor, Mr. Van 
Buren, has been set forth in more effective 
style. The general reader may find the book 
dry, and here and there we meet with words 
and phrases which can scarcely be styled 
classical German, and which may even puzzle 
the German reader who is unversed in any 
other tongue than his own. It would be easy 
to compile a long list. Suffice it to mention 
such words as “outrirte,” “farmern,” “ county- 
amt,” ‘‘acre,” and “secktionen.” Prof. von 
Holst, whose vocabulary of idiomatic expres- 
sions is not meagre, might have found good 
German equivalents for words like the fore- 
going, and many others equally un-German. 
These matters of detail are too trifling to 
deserve more than a passing mention. The 
only serious blunder occurs at page 24, where 
the action of a caucus is confounded with 
that of a regular electoral body. It is there 
pointed out in a foot-note that the proceedings 
previous to the dethronement of King Caucus 
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and the election of Jackson were in violation 
of the provision of the Constitution forbid- 
ding senators, representatives, or persons hold- 
ing offices of trust or profit, from acting as 
electors of the President. But the Caucus 
did not elect the President, it merely nomi- 
nated the candidates, who were afterwards 
elected in the appointed way. Had the due 
formalities not been observed, all the elections 
would have been invalid. We can emphati- 
cally praise the work as a whole, and express 
a hope that it may be completed with the 
same general accuracy and in the same im- 
partial and praiseworthy spirit. 





Two Essays on the Law of Primogeniture. By 
C. S. Kenny and P. M. Lawrence. (Cam- 
bridge, Hall & Son; London, Reeves & 
Turner.) 

THESE essays are valuable as examples of calm 

and scholarlike discussion of a great question 

which cannot be divested of a political aspect, 
and they are yet more valuable as examples of 
the combination of jural and historical with 
economic inquiry, and of the nature of the 
field of research lying before economists who 
have the courage to depart from the worn and 
narrow @ prior road. In our judgment Mr. 
Kenny’s treatise is entitled to the first place 
for learning, novelty of treatment, and force 
and terseness of style ; but both essays deserve 
strong recommendation to students of legal 
history and political science. They are the 
first results of a prize founded in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge by the late Mr. Edmund 
Yorke, and they afford evidence in, support of 
that mode of stimulating historical and philo- 
sophical investigation in an age in which the 
high rewards of professional and commercial 
success tend in a very different direction, 
Both Mr. Kenny and Mr. Lawrence, but 
especially Mr. Kenny, are a little prone to 
assertion unwarranted either by evidence 
adduced in their own pages or by the common 
consent of recognized authorities. They both 
assume that William the Conqueror established 
the rule of primogeniture in the case of the 
lands of the tenants in chief, Mr. Kenny stating 
there can be no doubt on the point. The view 
commonly accepted is that of Hallam, that the 
eldest son down to the reign of Henry the 
Second took only the principal fief. The 
introduction of the relief in place of the heriot 
seems, indeed, as Mr. Stubbs remarks, to point 
to an original suspension of ownership on the 
death of the tenant in chief, not to an absolute 
right of any son to inherit. Both Mr. Kenny 
and Mr. Lawrence lay stress on the reasons of 
military policy which tended to recommend 
the rule of primogeniture both to the king and 
to the families of landowners in general, but 
both omit the fiscal and legal reasons which 
doubtless cooperated towards the establish- 
ment of the rule, and its extension to land 
generally even where held by socage tenure. 
Mr. Lawrence adds an economical argument, 
founded on the superior powers of reclamation 
and improvement in agriculture possessed by 
the lords of manors, compared with a number 
of small co-proprietors, bound by ancient 
custom to a common system of husbandry. 

Sir Henry Maine has advanced the same view 

in his lectures on Village Communities ; but, 

on the other hand, we know that down to the 
sixteenth century the great landowners in 





England introduced no considerable improve- 
ments in agriculture; and even in the eigh- 
teenth century crops which had been common 
with small farmers in Flanders in the Middle 
Ages were still novelties in several English 
counties. 

A curious principle of medizeval physiology 
is referred to by Mr. Kenny as having favoured 
the rule of primogeniture, it being held that the 
best blood and spirits of the sire were trans- 
mitted to the eldest son. Mr. Kenny states that 
both modern physiology and modern statistics 
point to an opposite conclusion, the propor- 
tion of idiots among first-born children being 
half as large again as among their later-born 
brothers and sisters. If Dr. Johnson’s defence 
of primogeniture that it makes only one fool 
in a family be taken into account, it might 
accordingly seem as though eldest sons in this 
country ran the double risk of being born 
fools, and of being made so if they escaped it at 
birth. 

Mr. Kenny’s explanation of the exception 
of Kentish lands hela in socage tenure from 
the rule of primogeniture is novel and interest- 
ing, and ought to excite further inquiry. It 
is wandering a little from the question to 
examine the cause of the separation between 
the ecclesiastical and the temporal courts 
effected by William the First; but it is diffi- 
cult to discern with Mr. Kenny a deep policy 
of subordinating the Church to the State in a 
measure which simply gave special immunities 
and privileges to the clergy. Had William 
foreseen the controversy that was to arise 
between Church and State in the days of his 
great-grandson, no doubt the Ordinance 
separating the courts would never have had 
his sanction. But, to go back to primogeni- 
ture, Mr. Kenny seems a little rhetorical in 
including “ excessive armaments” among the 
evils which “in days not altogether for- 
gotten by living men attested the presence of 
primogeniture in England.” ‘The truth is, 
that the lords and squires of England in 
modern times have sometimes been for and 
sometimes against great armaments. Lord 
Macaulay has painted a time when the very 
name of a standing army was hateful to them. 

A proposition which immediately follows in 
Mr. Kenny’s essay seems still less borne out 
by facts or authority :—“ The division of large 
properties into small farms is defended by no 
economist ; if we have large properties we 
must have large farms.” A large estate may 
well contain ground adapted to farms of very 
different sizes—hill, dale, and plain; light 
sand and heavy clay ; suburban land fittest 
for market garden ; and rich pastures in which 
dairy husbandry may flourish with either large 
or small farmers. It is a good deal more to 
the point when Mr. Kenny says 
‘ Devonshire has the climate of Jersey and a better 
soil, but Devonshire has the law and custom of 
primogeniture, whilst the Jersais give only a pré- 
ciput to the eldest son. The consequence is that 
Jersey, with large exports, maintains a population 
four times as dense as that of Devonshire.” 

Mr. Kenny’s pages stimulate manifold in- 
quiry, but why does he always call Sir Henry 
Maine “ Mr. Maine”? We feel quite sure that 
the proper answer is not what was given by 
a critic of ‘Ancient Law’ some years ago, who 
declined to call its author by his title, as being 
“a feudal incongruity,” whatever that may 
mean. 





Mr. Lawrence in two or three places ex. 
presses himself with an inaccuracy that, per. 
haps, does not exist in his own mind, but 
which may mislead some of his readers. Speak- 
ing of the right of alienating land, he says, 
“the first advance in this direction seems tg 
have been made by the seventieth law of 
Henry the First, which expressly allowed 
every freeman to dispose as he pleased of 
lands he had himself acquired.” The so-called 
“Laws of Henry the First” were merely a 
compilation of national customs, without legis. 
lative authority, and professing to declare the 
old laws, not to make new laws. Among 
arguments adverse to the subdivision of 
landed property, Mr. Lawrence affirms that in 
France “ the manufacturing and agricultural in- 
terests concur in demanding a larger measure 
of protection.” He cites no evidence in sup- 
port of this assertion with respect to the 
French agricultural interests, and we know 
some facts to the contrary. Nor if French 
landowners were at present inclined to pro- 
tectionism, would it follow that la petite pro- 
priété was in fault. The Protectionist party 
in England was not composed of peasant pro- 
prietors. The petits propriétacires of Belgium 
are not calling out for protection. Neither 
can we see much force in the brilliant picture 
the learned essayist draws of the favourable 
position of the younger son or brother of a 
great landowner in England. It may be 
granted that his position is a better one as 
regards inherited advantages than it would 
probably have been had the family estate 
undergone partition during many generations, 
But what is the proportion of such younger 
sons and brothers to the whole population? 
It almost reads like a satire when Mr. Lawrence 
argues the question on grounds like the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Complaints of the injustice of Primogeniture 
are seldom heard from the lips of those to whom 
it is supposed to be unjust. The cadet of an 
ancestral family, on the contrary, starts in life 
with many advantages which he mainly owes to 
the existence of that law. He generally enjoys an 
annuity which is sufficient to give him a start in 
life, and which many of his less fortunate rivals 
have cause to envy. Moreover, the influence of 
the family name, the family connexions, and the 
family wealth, is actively exercised on his behalf. 
In the paternal mansion he is always a welcome 
guest ; among the neighbouring gentry he is re- 
ceived with the consideration which his birth 
demands. In the professions, or the service of 
the Crown, his path is, to a great extent, made 
smooth for him; the merits of a deserving scion 
of the landed aristocracy are rapidly recognized ; 
and he has special opportunities of adding to his 
fortune by a judicious marriage with a member 
of some wealthy family, willing by such an alliance 
to unite recently acquired riches with ancestral 
rank. There is, indeed, scarcely any position in 
the State to which such a one, if blessed with 
good abilities, may not reasonably aspire ; while, 
if nature has not endowed him with mental gifts, 
the credit of the family requires that some kind 
of honourable career shall be invented for his 
behoof.” 

All this may look very fine to the younger 
brothers of “eldest sons,” but how does it 
look to the millions who are brothers and sons 
of nobodies? Mr. Lawrence can reason much 
better than this, and his criticism (pp. 93-95) 
of some of Mr. John Austin’s @ priori reason- 
ing may be recommended to the attention of 
the advocates of abstract and @ priori political 
economy. 
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How to Learn Russian. By Henry Riola. 

(Triibner & Co.) 
We must state candidly, at the very outset of 
yur notice of this book, that we have no affec- 
tion for the Ollendorffian method of learning 
languages. Such a system will never recom- 
mend itself to any philologist, on account of 
the superficial knowledge which it must neces- 
sarily convey, and the manner in which it con- 
yeys it. It is at the very opposite pole to all 
scientific linguistics. Having said thus much, 
we will admit, on the other hand, that for 
people who have no love for philological 
studies, who approach a language for the pur- 

se of merely making themselves understood 
during a tour or for commercial purposes, such 
a system will be of great utility. 

Till within the last five-and-twenty years— 
dating, perhaps, from the time of the Crimean 
War—there was not much inducement for an 
enterprising native to publish a grammar of 
the Russian language. The few students who 
were busied in this by-path of philology betook 
themselves to Reiff’s Grammar, which, although 
written in English, was published on the Con- 
tinent, and consoled themselves with his dic- 
tionary, or the smaller one published by Tauch- 
nitz. A few years earlier and they must have 
fallen back upon Charpentier’s ‘ Elémens de 
la Langue Russe,’ a book which at one time 
had a great success and went through many 
editions. The arrangement, however, of this 
grammar is confused, and the aspects of the 
verb, at that time not understood, ‘are in a 
complete state of chaos. About fifty years 
ago an Englishman, James Heard, published 
an English-Russian Grammar at St. Peters- 
burg, which was an improvement on Char- 
pentier, to say the least, but was little known 
in this country. And now we come to M. 
Riola’s book. It appears to us, from a careful 
examination, to be a very handy compilation, 
and one likely to be of service to an extensive 
class of readers. Utility is the main object of 
the author, and he has adequately carried out 
what he professes to do. This work will soon 
bein the hands of military and civil service 
students, and will do something to take away 
the reproach which may justly be brought 
against Englishmen of neglecting a language 
spoken by so many millions. The richness 
and flexibility of the Slavonic tongues must 
always render the study of them fascinating : 
in them we see the synthetical stage of lan- 
guage more clearly shown than in the other 
European idioms, with here and there, perhaps, 
an exception. Nor are their literatures to be 
despised ; to say nothing of their fine ballad 
stores, a man will hardly waste. his time who 
reads Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Slowacki, 
and Mickiewicz. 

As in duty bound, since his work is entirely 
practical, M. Riola grapples with the Russian 
pronunciation at the beginning of his book. 
His efforts are praiseworthy, but he himself 
would probably be the first to acknowledge 
that, owing to its capriciousness and peculiar 
intonation, the Russian language, more than 
any other, refuses to be accurately represented 
by written symbols. It is from the ear alone 
~T we can catch the thick 7 and the wonder- 

L. 

In testing the merits of M. Riola’s work 
one naturally turns to the aspects, the discus- 
sion of which occupies so many pages in all 





Russian grammars, and in attempting to solve 
this difficulty we find the great crux of all 
scholars. The apparent poverty of the Sla- 
vonic verb in its tenses is fully compensated 
by these forms, which remind us of the fre- 
quentative and other similar verbs in the 
classical languages. Just as no Slavonic 
tongue ought properly to have an article (in 
the Bulgarian, Lusatian-Wendish, and Slo- 
venish it is thrust into the structure through 
foreign influences), so we shall find this verb- 
system the great test. M. Riola gives some 
good rules, and in the Appendix (p. 523) we 
have a recapitulation of the forms succinctly 
put forth. It is in this Appendix that he gives 
us the paradigms of declension, conjugation, 
&c., thus somewhat remedying the awkwardness 
of the Ollendorffian system, where we never 
seem to see a noun or verb in its continuity, 
but only find them in instalments. M. Riola, 
it should be added, appears to have greatly 
simplified the treatment of the verb. The.odd 
constructions of the numerals in Russian, 
another difficulty, are clearly stated, and are 
quite sufficiently explained for their practical 
use; but, if we wish to go into the rationale 
of these peculiarities, we must fall back upon 
that opus magnum of Slavistic, the Comparative 
Grammar of Miklosich. 

Very praiseworthy is the careful accentuation 
of the Russian words. Here, again, we have 
a terrible difficulty in the language (our own, 
we must remember, presents the same to 
foreigners). Unlike Bohemian, which accent- 
uates always on the first syllable, and Polish 
on the penultimate, the accents of Russian 
appear wholly capricious. In the case of 
proper names we frequently find families who 
give a stress to different syllables of their 
patronymics, although written in the same 
way ; thus we have the branches of the Kor- 
sakovs and Korsikovs. The subject of Russian 
accentuation has latterly been well handled 
by Grot, the Academician: its analogies are 
with the Serbo-Croatian. 

It is to be hoped that M. Riola’s book will 
do something to put an end to the platitudes 
of sciolists, who are continually saying that 
the Slaves have no literature, have proved a 
political failure, &c., by opening more to the 
public their fine stores of poetry, their his- 
tories, and their traditions. The misrepre- 
sentations which are constantly made (and 
made with hardly a protest) in this country 
will, perhaps, through such works as this 
become impossible. 








RECENT VERSE. 

Poems. By James M. Mackinlay, M.A. 
(Glasgow, Maclehose. ) 

Zella, and other Poems. By Catharine Pringle 
Craig. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

George Villiers, Dukeof Buckingham : a Drama ; 
and other Poems. By Welbore St. Clare 
Baddeley. (Hardwicke & Bogue.) 

Pontius Pilate: a Drama ; and other Poems. 
By Jeanie Morison (Mrs.Campbell). (Daldy, 
Isbister & Co.) 

The Resurrection, and other Poems. By Fre- 
deric Atkinson, M.A. (Skeffington & Son.) 


Most wearisome among the functions of 
criticism is the duty of pointing out to suc- 
cessive swarms of versifiers the hall-mark of 
poetry. While admitting that incompetence 
in effort and incapacity to reach, or even 





approach, a high standard in art are not 
offences, the critic, tired with 
Dipping buckets into empty wells 
And drawing nothing up, 

is unable to resist a feeling that the waves of 
contemporary verse, which break upon him 
with so dismal monotony, constitute a positive 
injury and offence. He feels that the often 
repeated sermon should be read by others 
besides those who have furnished the text. 
If, however, there is one fact established in 
regard to letters it is that the deterrent in- 
influence of criticism is ni. Each rustic 
genius, who discovers that throng jingles with 
song, or believes with the author of one of 
the volumes now under review that palm 
rhymes to dawn, rushes into print and 
claims for his crude and shapeless essays the 
kind of attention that should be reserved for 
serious and competent effort. Of course the 
quality of verse is very various. It is, how- 
ever, a curious illustration of the truth of the old 
Horatian rule concerning mediocrity in poetry 
that the verse which without being poetry is 
an outcome of culture is as valueless as that 
which is the product of absolute ignorance, 
and, from the critical standpoint, is rather 
more offensive. 

It so happens that the volumes before us 
illustrate so fully various stages, or phases, of 
incompetency that the examples they afford 
to poetic aspirants should carry absolute con- 
viction, and arrest the tide of dulness with 
which a portion of the world is flooded. 
Treating first of the verse which is produced 
when amiable sentiment and dim and unexact 
perceptions are accompanied by a certain 
measure of culture, the result of such union 
is shown in Mr. Mackinlay’s compositions. 
There is in these scarcely a metaphor that is 
not either forced or insignificant, while 
those difficulties the conquest of which is to 
the poet a delight are evaded. The early poems 
are thus sonnets in all respects, except that 
the recurrent rhymes are omitted, and the 
author rhymes any lines whatever, according 
to his caprice or his idleness. In the last 
poem in the book, entitled ‘Memoria Aeterna,’ 
he likens in the opening stanza his fancies to 
“chariot clouds that swiftly roll along the 
sky,” which is surely meaningless. A second 
stanza declares that 

Like seabirds on untiring wing 
They come and go, 

And shine as with the colouring 
Of sunset glow ; 


which shows inexact observation. The third 
stanza continues— 


I wait and watch them as they pass, 
So wild and free ; 
But in each one as in a glass 
I see but thee. 
No one surely except a versifier at a loss for a 
rhyme would speak of seeing the woman 
he has loved as in a glass in sea-birds, 
or chariot clouds, or countless throngs of 
fancies, which are all the things yet men- 
tioned. Equally vague and devoid of indi- 
viduality or sincerity is all which follows. It 
is difficult to believe that the inspiration of 
Perdita’s description of spring flowers, com- 


mencing 
Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, &c. 
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should produce such vapid descriptions of 
flowers as are met with in the following lines 
obvious!y imitated from them :— 
A STUDY OF SPRING FLOWERS. 

Poets have sung of flowers, but yet anew 

To sing were pleasant, for a sweetness clings 

Around these tender children of the earth, 

Which, dying from our sight, are raised again 

In their fresh beauty. Goiden daffodils 

Come with their stories of Persephone, 

To tell us that the world is green again 

With the new life of Spring, and violets wake 

To find themselves so fragrant, knowing not 

Their kinship with the colour on the hiils 

When the great sun is setting. Primrose stars 

Shine softly ‘mong the grass to charm our eyes 

With their pure beams, as in the twilight heavens 

Calm Venus shineth with a mellow light 

To cheer the lonely voyager. Crocus flowers, 

Upburning through the warmer breezes, light 

Their flames of triple hue, to welcome back 

The happiness that strays from bluer skies ; 

And cowslips, with no memories to tell 

Of wintry thraldom, spread all lavishly 

Their clusters o’er the fields, and hyacinths 

Bring down to earth the beauty of the sky, 

While on their slender stems they hang the bells 

Which ring sweet welcome to the summer-tide. 


The reader can judge for himself how void 
of character, how trivial, and how unworthy 
of preservation is all this. 

At the request of those friends who, it 
appears, are responsible for most literary 
disasters, Mrs. Craig, who has already been 
in print, and should accordingly have obtained 
some wisdom and experience, publishes in a 
collected form her verses, many of which have 
been contributed to religious periodicals. These 
show no gift approaching nearer to poetry 
than piety. Lines are measured out pretty 
accurately as regards length, and thoughts too 
commonplace for any but private utterance 
are given in imperfectly rhymed stanzas. Here 
is a short specimen of what Mrs. Craig thinks 
worth offering to the world. The italics are, 
of course, ours. Besides the absurdities they 
indicate, such commonplaces as the “silvery 
streamlets,” “‘gentle murmurings,” and the like 
are found in every line :— 

Flowers are unfolding their sweet leaves, and throwing 
The treasures of their perfume on the breeze, 

And silvery streamlets, through the valleys flowing 
With gentle murm’rings, seek the distant seas ; 
For summer now, in sunshine and in beauty, 

Is reigning over every hill and plain, 

While in the leafy woods, their pleasant duty, 

The song-birds greet her with a joyous strain. 

The lark on high his thrilling hymn is pouring, 
The honey-bee hath left her wintry home, 

The butterfly on glittering wing is soaring, 

And gladness meets us wheresoe’er we roam. 

In Mr. Baddeley’s play of ‘ George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham,’ and in the poems with 
which it is accompanied, bathos and dulness 
find illustration for which Pope would have 
been thankful when writing the ‘ Dunciad.’ 
Of the play itself it is enough to say that it 
follows pretty closely the course of Bucking- 
ham’s life to the point at which it is arrested 
by the knife of Felton and, indeed, further, 
since after death his ghost appears to his 
mother. In the treatment every variety of 
absurdity and incongruity abounds, Beams 
of sunlight stream along woody hills with 
giant strides, silver isles sing the sea to sleep 
with soft notes of unimaginable birds, and— 

everlasting blossoms sing together, 
Veil’d in the lightning of the sunken sun, 
Each dewy evening. 
Everlasting blossoms veiled in lightning and 
singing together certainly form a sufficiently 
remarkable curiosity of nature, When he 





sees his love, who is the betrothed of Felton, 
the Duke asks permission to kiss the shadow 
of her limb. A young lady hearing a murmur 
exclaims :— 

I fear a tumult comes, or some such thing. 
What can justly be described as some such 
thing as a tumult is not told. An English 
courtier asks a Frenchman :— 

In what, sir, does France and England differ ? 
and the Duke, greeting the Duke of Soubise, 
says with questionable courtesy :— 

Are you for long in England ? or is France 

Lamenting your short absence ? 

Mrs. Campbell’s work is free from any such 
flagrant defect as disfigures the volumes asso- 
ciated with it. Her dramatic poem, which 
gives in narrative form an account of the 
crucifixion, and ends with the suicide of 
Pilate, is not indeed without a certain kind of 
power. There is, however, more devotion 
than poetry in it, and it will find few admirers 
or appreciators outside the circle of the lady's 
intimate friends. In ‘Leonor de Cisneros,’ 
a one-act drama which follows, we find a dis- 
regard of the unities which we suspect is 
unparalleled, a period of nine years and four 
months elapsing between two scenes of the 
same act. The subject of the play is the 
tortures inflicted upon Spanish Protestants by 
the Inquisition. 

‘The Resurrection,’ a dramatic sketch, with 
which, after a preliminary poem, miscalled a 
sonnet, Mr. Atkinson’s volume commences, 
deals with the same subject as a portion of 
Mrs. Campbell's drama. It is very short, and 
is written in verses which are irregularly 
rhymed. In the poems which follow, the in- 
fluence of Milton is shown, both in the struc- 
ture of the verse and in turns of phrase. No 
better model could well be chosen by one 
aiming to produce religious verses. Unfor- 
tunately the result is not wholly successful. 
It is easy to see the very phrases in the ‘ Ode 
on the Nativity’ which suggested a stanza 
like the following :— 

O little deemed they then 

That Thou, true King of men, 

Ere six short days should’st reign upon a Cross ; 

And they, forsworn, should glut their eyes 

Un Thy so bitter agonies 

To their eternal loss. 
How thin and poor, however, sounds the lan- 
guage beside that it imitates :— 

Full little thought they then 

That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below. 
Or a succeeding passage :-— 

That on the bitter cross 

Must redeem our loss, 

So both himself and us to glorify. 

In the thick volume of close on two hundred 
and fifty pages there is not a gleam of genuine 
poetic inspiration, not a sound of a real voice. 

A single stanza of George Wither’s hymns, 
crude as these are in some respects, is worth 
volumes of these colourless imitations. 








THE TALES OF POGGIO BRACCIOLINI. 

Les Factties de Pogge. Traduites en Frangais, 
avec le Texte Latin. Edition Complete. 
(Paris, Isidore Lisieux.) 

It is scarcely probable that an English trans- 

lation of the ‘Liber Facetiarum’ of Poggio 

Bracciolini will see the light. An edition of 

the original Latin, the worst ever issued, 

bears the name and date of London, 1798, 





but was probably published in Holland, ang 
the Dialogue ‘An Seni sit Uxor Ducenda?’ 
was privately printed in Liverpool, 1809, 
These are the only contributions England has 
supplied to the long list of editions with which 
the name of Poggio is associated in biblio. 
graphical works. In France, on the contrary, 
three translations of the ‘ Liber Facetiarum’ 
were printed before 1549, and others, of which 
the book before us is the latest, have subse. 
quently appeared. We are far from grudging 
France her superiority in this respect. Though 
a curious and characteristic work, this pro. 
duction of the lighter hours ofoneof thegreatest 
scholars of the Renaissance may well be left in 
its original Latin. Its licentiousness has been 
overrated, and, due allowance being made 
for the period in which it was written, 
the work hardly deserves the evil cha- 
racter which attaches to it. At any rate, 
it may claim an immense superiority in 
regard of decency over other volumes of its 
class to which the succeeding century gave 
birth. Still the most eager student of 
antiquity may be content to leave it in Latin, 
No possible advantage can be vbtained by 
bringing it within reach of those who do not 
read it for scholarly purpose, and to such it 
has always been accessible. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the use of 
preserving at all a book of this description! 
This question can easily be answered. To the 
scientific student of story and fablethe ‘ Facetix’ 
of Poggio furnishes important data. Among 
the works to which the historian of fable 
most frequently turns must be counted the 
‘Piacevoli Notte’ of Straparola, the ‘Novelle’ 
of Morlini, the ‘Liber Facetiarum,’ and the 
works of Boccaccio, Sacchetti, and Bandello, 
which fill up the interval between the ‘ Gesta 
Romanorum’ and the ‘ Fabliaux,’ on the one 
hand, and the writings of Rabelais and subse- 
quent conteurs on the other. Many stories 
concerning men of eminence are preserved 
in the pages of the ‘ Facetiz,’ and the whole 
is a precious record of manners and modes of 
thought in the period of the Renaissance. To 
this may be added that the proportion of 
stories in which the latest translator is obliged 
to leave passages in the original Latin is small. 
Very many of the stories are stupid. It is 
curious, however, to see how many of them 
are still preserved in popular narratives, and 
how many others crop up in literature. In 
the month of July of this year a weekly period- 
ical told about a living character a story 
scarcely altered from the ‘ Liber Facetiarum.’ 
This narrative in Poggio tells how a cer- 
tain inhabitant of Milan undertook to cure 
madness by a new method, which consisted in 
chaining the patient to a stake in a pool of 
filthy water, and leaving him there to rot. 
One man at the end of a fortnight of this 
treatment was sufficiently recovered to obtain 
leave to walk about the house and grounds :— 


“One day he sawa cavalier bearing a falcon and 
followed by two dogs, and commenced a conversa- 
tion with him. ‘ Hear me a moment I pray,’ said 
the madman. ‘ What is the animal on which you 
ride, and what is its purpose ?’—‘ It is a horse, and 
it serves me to follow after the birds I seek.’—‘ And 
that which you carry on your wrist, what is that !’ 
—‘ It is a falcon, trained to catch teal or partridge.’ 
—‘ And these beasts which follow you ?’—‘ They 
are hunting dogs.’ —‘ Good! The game, then, you 
pursue with so much zeal, what is it worth to 
you, reckoning your entire captures of the year!’ 
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_—‘Not more than six ducats.’—‘ What. then, do 
your horses, falcons, and dogs cost you een Fifty 
ducats.’—‘ Begone! begone !’ then exclaimed the 
fool, ‘before the pbysician returns, or he will 
plunge you in the pool as the biggest fool he has 
yet seen, and will fasten you lower than any of the 
others. You will be certainly plunged up to the 
chin.’” 

This anecdote, greatly compressed in the 
telling, is a fair sample of the better class of 
stories of which the book is composed. Its 
satire has at least been strong enough to last to 
the present time without losing its application, 
and to have supplied successive generations 
with amusement. Among the stories of pro- 
digies which appear in the first book we find 
an account of an animal which is obviously 
the same as the Manatee at present exhibiting 
in London. This creature, which was caught 
on the coast of Dalmatia, was naturally sup- 
posed to have devoured all the inhabitants 
of that country, of whom sight had been lost. 

A tale which may still be heard in the south 
of Europe tells how a priest was ordered into 
prison by his bishop for having given his dog 
Christian burial. ‘“O father,” answered the 
priest, ‘‘ if you knew the value of the animal 
you would not grudge him his resting-place. 
His intelligence was far more than human. 
At the moment of his death he made a will, and 
knowing you to be poor, he left you fifty golden 
ducats, which I have brought you.” Will and 
burial were, it is needless to say, both ap- 
proved. 

One of the facetize which has obtained wide- 
spread circulation is the anecdote of the priest 
who, dwelling on the evils of adultery, declared 
the sin was so heinous that he would rather 
have the love of twelve unmarried girls than 
that of a single married woman. 

The following, which is literally translated, 
is one of several stories concerning Dante :— 

“Dante was once at table between the oldest 
and the youngest of the Cane della Scala. To 
mock him the valets of these two lords threw 
privately the bones (of the animals eaten) at his 
feet, When the table was removed, the guests 
turned to the poet, and marvelled to see that there 
were no bones except at his feet. As a man quick 
in answer, Dante said, ‘There is no cause for 
astonishment. The dogs (Cani) have eaten their 
bones ; but for me, I ain not a dog.” 

It would be curious if in a book of this 
class there were not some narratives of the 
vengeance of heaven visiting the want of 
veneration to relics or other objects of wor- 
ship. These are, of course, the dullest 
among the contents. Not a few of the stories 
turn upon the animosities between different 
cities, and the sharp sayings thus produced. 
The witticisms of such wags as Minaccio and 
Ridolfo and other friends of Poggio have not 
quite lost their savour. When charged with 
constantly changing sides in the war between 
the Florentines and Pope Gregory the Tenth, 
Ridolfo excused himself by declaring he could 
never sleep long on one side. 

It is a little too early yet to find much con- 
scious satire directed against physicians, though 
the method of attempting to cure madness 
seems almost like satire, which of course, it is 
not. Among the things told of physicians is 
the well-known anecdote of the pupil, who, 
after hearing his master declare what had 
been his patient’s diet from the remains which 
he found under his bed, taxed the first man he 
visited with having eaten an ass on the 
strength of a saddle he saw under the 





bed. Another tale, even more familiar, nar- 
rates how a husband dealing with a contuma- 
cious wife, held her in the well to stop her 
railing. When unable to speak, her head 
being below water, the woman raised her 
hands and made a sign indicative of repetition 
of the uncomfortable accusation she had 
brought. One less known tells how a 
Milanese doctor, out with a shooting party, 
was forbidden to talk for fear he should 
frighten the quarry. He spoke accordingly in 
Latin, and on being rebuked for having caused 
the flight of the birds, expressed his astonish- 
ment that they should know Latin. 

Poggio does not spare his old enemy, 
Filelo, with whom he had many fierce en- 
counters. In fact, the most ill-natured of his 
facetize are those which he tells of this rival, 
with whom he subsequently formed an 
alliance. These might be regarded as a dis- 
grace to the book, supposing it capable of 
being disgraced, were it not that disagreement 
on any point of philosophical, political, or 
theological speculation was held in those and 
subsequent days to justify the most atrocious 
accusations. In the two hundred and sixteenth 
narrative he tells how a Spanish bishop, unable 
to obtain fish on a Friday, bade his servant 
cook two partridges, and after blessing them 
and bidding them turn into fish, asked the 
servant which miracle was the more difficult, 
to convert partridges into fish or bread into 
flesh? This story is also the subject of one 
of the “Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles.” The last 
specimen we will give is, we believe, generally 
forgotten :— 

“A certain man complained to Facino Cane, 
who was a cruel man, and one of the best generals 
of our time, of having been robbed by one of his 
soldiers of his cloak. Facino regarded the com- 
plainant, and, seeing he had a handsome doublet, 
asked him if he wore that garment on the 
day of the robbery. ‘ Yes,’ answered the other. 
‘ Be off then,’ said Facino, The robber is none of 
my men. There is not one of my soldiers who 
would have left on your back a coat like that.” 
Besides affording proof of what is now never 
disputed, that current stories, in a large pro- 
portion, are old, these few samples of the 
jokes of Poggio may show that his book is less 
objectionable than is sometimes supposed, and 
may plead for its right to continued existence 
in the Latin. The new version now repub- 
lished in Paris, the first edition being already 
sold, claims to be the first complete translation 
yet supplied. It gives the Latin and the 
French on the same page. It has a good life 
of Poggio, and is prettily got-up. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Watch and Ward. By Henry James, jun. 
(Boston, U.S., Houghton, Osgood & Co.; 
London, Triibner.) 

Rare Pale Margaret, 
& Co.) 

Roydenhurst. By Hester Hope. 
(Remington & Co.) 

Un Remords. Par Th. Bentzon. 
mann Lévy.) 

Mr. Henry James, jun., is already well 

known to English readers. ‘Watch and 

Ward’ should widen his reputation. It isa 

novel of a class which unfortunately has not 

much chance of flourishing while the novel- 
reading public is content to follow a formal 
fashion. The fact that, as a rule, novels, to 
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have a chance of success, must be in three 
volumes, remains a mystery of fate. ‘ Watch 
and Ward’ is in one volume, clearly printed, 
and of a very handy size. That is its recom- 
mendation on the face. Its inner merits are 
in an inverse proportion to its size. The 
story is bright and full of interest ; and readers 
who, instead of plucking at the plot, like to 
read the book, will be rewarded. A prefatory 
note says that the story originally appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly in 1871, and has since 
been minutely revised. It displays plenty of 
well-spent care. Mr. James's style is, if any- 
thing, rather too fancifully polished. In his 
descriptions of his characters every sentence 
is a composition. At times one is reminded 
of Natbaniel Hawthorne, not in the matter, 
but in the diction. Hawthorne’s fancy is 
more ethereal and melancholy; when Mr. 
James recalls him, whether by conscious 
imitation or not we cannot say, it is in some 
strained simile or over-subtle reflection. We 
shall, perhaps, derogate from our own grant of 
praise if we say that the only fault we find 
with the story is its rather sudden end. It 
seems too much as if the heroine had come 
to return the hero’s love because she had 
miserably failed in her other ventures. 

‘Rare Pale Margaret, apparently a first 
book, is very promising, as such. It deals 
with a bevy of boys and girls, all well bred and 
well disposed, amongst whom the heroine 
exercises a strong and salutary influence. As 
they grow up she is, of course, loved by more 
than one of her companions ; and quite enough 
is made of the rival passions to relieve any 
sense of excessive juvenility in the plot. In- 
deed, some of the later scenes are thoroughly 
effective, and display a power which is worth 
cultivating. The author needs practice, which 
will bring greater ease of expression, and 
greater freedom from those minor defects of 
style which it is impossible for inexperienced 
writers to avoid. ‘There are blemishes here 
and there, however, which are worse than the 
simple results of inexperience ; such, for in- 
stance, as the employment of expressions not 
thoroughly understood, like ‘‘ vis inertia,” and 
the use of dialect without having a mastery 
over it. One of Margaret’s Jovers is a dumb 
young squire, who courts her successfully in 
the language of the hands. That is clever ; 
but it is rather a strain on our credulity to 
represent him as talking to his lady-love 
whilst raising her from the ground, and again, 
as diverting a violent young blacksmith from 
an “‘ ungovernable passion.” Still the book is 
calculated to please a not too fastidious taste ; 
and for that reason it does not descrve to have 
its shortcomings made much of. 

Miss Hope has done two bold things in her 
book. She has introduced a number of questions 
of real property law and nearly avoided love- 
making altogether. But bold feats are no- 
thing without success, and, while it is quite 
certain that Miss Hope has made a desperate 
failure in her law, it is not much more 
debateable whether she has not been unwise 
in omitting from a novel what a novel essen- 
tially requires. As to the law, Miss Hope is 
so technical and so intricate that it would be 
difficult to explain in general terms the sin- 
gular dispositions of the Roydenhurst estate. 
Conveyancers would no doubt like to see the 
document by which Sir Godfrey Culverton 
affected to bar the entail and sell the reversion, 
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with a proviso that his son or his heirs should 
have power to redeem the property within 
twenty-five years of Sir Godfrey’s death. The 
son, who appears to have been tenant in tail, 
did not sign the document, but it remained in 
the father’s custody. On his death the pur- 
chaser takes possession, but Sir Godfrey’s 
solicitor tells him that in a court of equity 
the document would not stand, because the 
son’s signature is wanting. The purchaser, 
however, remains undisturbed, and nothing 
could be more appropriate than his answer to 
the lawyer,—‘‘ What the devil has it to do in 
a court of equity?” The son meanwhile has 
gone nobody knows where, but ultimately 
turns up in Australia. Having amassed a 
little fortune, he makes a will, which Miss 
Hope sets out in full. It is a valuable pre- 
cedent. It was only to take effect ‘if I am 
not heard of in five years from this date.” He 
was not heard of, and, after some trouble, his 
legatees got their money. Soon afterwards, 
however, he is heard of; but it remains for 
Miss Hope to explain in another book the 
process by which that strange will was proved 
and acted upon. The house at Roydenhurst 
was remarkable. The park led to the entrance 
gates ; the ceilings were painted with “crests 
of arms,” and the staircase was “‘ made of the 
solid trunks of trees.” The lake, from its 
great expanse, instead of looking like a large 
lake as might be supposed, “appeared more 
like a river.” From the number of mistakes 
in every subject it deals with, ‘ Roydenburst’ 
is by no means an unentertaining book. 

‘Un Remords’ is a novel which stands far 
before M. Bentzon’s other works, and which is 
well worth reading. 








MILITARY BOOKS, 


Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organization, &c. By 
a Cavalry Officer. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Durine the Middle Ages the flower of an army 
consisted of cavalry, the infantry constituting a 
mere auxiliary branch, very lightly esteemed. As 
firearms became more effective the value of cavalry 
began to diminish ; but first Gustavus Adolphus, 
and later Frederick the First, by improved train- 
ing, tactics, and organization, restored to that 
branch of an army much of its old reputation. 
Matters remained somewhat stationary till the 
introduction of breech-loading rifles appeared 
likely to restrict the future action of cavalry to 
reconnoissances and covering the front of an army. 
The sabre and !ance had, so many thought, become 
obsolete, and a tendency to converting cavalry 
into mere mounted infantry was gaining ground 
when the Franco-Prussian war caused somewhat 
of a reaction. Still not a few military writers 
and lecturers continue to urge that the rifle and 
revolver, not the sabre or lance, were the proper 
weapons of cavalry, that cavalry could do little 
in actual battle, and that the horse should only 
be regarded as a means of rapidly moving what 
would be virtually a foot soldier from one spot 
to the other. One recent writer, Col. Denison, 
winner of the Russian prize for the best essay 
on cavalry, even went so far as to advocate that 
cavalry when charging should use the revolver 
instead of the sword. The author of the book 
under review has undertaken the task of combat- 
ing the heresies above mentioned, and has per- 
formed his task with success. He has shown that 
the lance is a most efficient weapon; that the 
sabre, if properly treated and used, can do much 
execution ; that it would destroy the morale of 
cavalry to instil into them the principle that they 
are habitually to use firearms; and that cavalry 
can still, even in a pitched battle, play a great 
part. As regards the sabre, he points out that 





it is unreasonable to expect that much execu- 
tion can be done as long as the present steel 
scabbard is retained. It is heavy, and it effectu- 
ally blunts the sword. It would be only a reform, 
of which common sense and experience point 
out the necessity, were a leather scabbard lined 
with wood substituted for the present sheath. Of 
the argument that Varme blanche inflicts few 
wounds he disposes by drawing attention to the 
fact that artillery kills and wounds comparatively 
few men, yet no one would dream of abolishing 
thatarm. Tactics, he rightly argues, should regulate 
organization, and not organization tactics. The intro- 
duction of breech-loading rifleshas obliged infantry to 
adopt an extended order. He would cause cavalry 
to diminish the effect of the rapid and accurate 
fire to which they are in these days exposed by 
making them attack not only artillery, as is laid 
down in the latest regulations, but also infantry in 
extended order. The cavalry man cannot take 
cover during the advance, it is true, but, on the 
other hand, his rapid movements leave him a 
shorter time exposed, and baffle the enemy's 
aim. The author says,—‘ In fact, as the fire of 
infantry has developed and increased in effect 
through successive improvements in their weapons, 
so has their fighting formation become more and 
more extended, and so also have the odds in 
favour of cavalry kept pace with the alterations ; 
and there is no doubt that the latter have at least 
as good a chance of success against infantry armed 
with breech-loaders when in skirmishing swarms 
as they had against the old musket and the serried 
square.” But it is asserted that even good cavalry 
rarely broke a square of tolerably steady infantry. 
That is true, though Nolan cites many instances in 
which this feat was accomplished, and both he and 
our author maintain that, when failure occurred, it 
was due to the want of resolution on the part of 
the horsemen. If we refer to the history of un- 
successful charges of infantry by cavalry, it will 
be found that the number of the latter disabled 
during the advance was small, and that the 
greater number of casualties took place at the 
time that the horsemen were lingering about 
the square or during the retreat. In future 
infantry will rarely form square, and the object 
will be to baffie their aim, and remain as short a 
time as possible exposed to their fire. The author 
suggests that charges should be made at speed and 
in extended order. A scattered line of horsemen 
galloping over say 1,000 yards in extended order 
would offer only a series of individual targets, large, 
indeed, but at constantly changing ranges, and the 
infantry would not be able to fire more than two 
or three—at the most three—shots each before the 
horsemen were upon them. In order to obtain a 
high rate of speed, facilitate rapid extension, and 
secure a large number of supports, the author 
advocates the old but hitherto unadopted method 
of rank entire. Each squadron would be divided 
into two bodies, the one, the attacking line, 
consisting of the front rank, the other, the 
support, composed of the rear rank. The latter 
gives no real addition of strength, increases the 
number of casualties, and is apt to throw the front 
rank into disorder. In cavalry as well as in 
infantry attacks it will be necessary to hurl wave 
after wave on the enemy, and this can best be ac- 
complished by adopting the rank entire system. In 
the present formation, moreover, the front rank 
men, if their horses fall, are apt to be ridden over 
by the rear rank, and the latter is not only liable 
to be thrown down by the disabled horses in the 
front rank, but is also unable to see and avoid 
obstacles, As to organization, the author advises 
that the squadron should be, as it is in all other 
armies, the administrative as well as the tactical 
unit. He also recommends that each regiment 
should have a fifth squadron, from which the ser- 
vice squadrons should be completed in case of 
active service. There are many other excellent 
suggestions, but here we must refer the reader to 
the book itself, which we honestly say is an in- 
valuable contribution to the cavalry branch of 
military literature, and should be carefully studied 
by officers of all arms and every rank. 








Tactical Examples. By Hugo Helvig, Major on 
the Royal Bavarian Staff. Vol. IL. The Regi- 
ment and Brigade. Translated by Col, Sir 
Lumley Graham. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tus book is a further development of the idea 
carried out in the first volume, which dealt with 
the battalion. Sixty simple and practical methods 
of working out problems, which may at any 
moment on active service require solution by the 
commander of several battalions, are given. As 
such bodies would rarely be without the aid of 
artillery and cavalry, one or both of these arms are 
added to the imaginary force of infantry, but 
attention is almost exclusively directed to the 
handling of the latter. Of course, no amount of 
theoretical instruction can equal in value actual 
practice under fire. Previous training in the con. 
duct of troops is, however, indispensable, and as a 
concomitant the working out in the study of such 
exercises as those contained in the book before ug 
is of the greatest use. To those who sneer at 
theoretical and closet teaching, and in our service 
the number of sneerers is great, we would observe 
that previous to 1866 the Prussian officers for 
upwards of half a century had scarcely any prac- 
tical experience of war, and that they owed their 
triumph to carefully thinking out problems in the 
closet and assiduous practice on the manceuvre 
ground. The English is a well-drilled army, but 
is a long way behind the Germans in the appli- 
cation of drill to tactics, and we are very apt to con- 
tent ourselves with mere parade excellence, A new 
school is, however, springing up who recognize 
drill as only a means to an end. To these the 
book under review will be priceless. It is true 
that any one may imagine situations, and consider 
how he would act if placed in them. No better 
exercise can be conceived, but unfortunately 
every one is not gifted with imagination, and 
many men who could deal well with certain given 
conditions are unable to suppose the latter in 
sufficient variety. Even those officers who lack 
patience to follow out the solutions of all the 
examples here given may, with little trouble, profit 
by reading the author’s Preface. In it occurs the 
following pregnant passage: “Infantry has with 
good reason been hitherto the arm which has regu- 
lated all reform and progress in tactics, at the 
same time pointing out the direction which the 
tactical efforts of the other arms should take, 
But at this moment... cavalry has gone far 
ahead of infantry. So as to prepare the larger 
bodies of cavalry for battle in a practical manner 
even in time of peace, so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the friction arising from false ideas as to the 
actual situation, from want of independent action 
on the part of subordinate officers, from delay ia 
thet ransmission of orders, and such like, regi- 
ments and brigades should be exercised with 
reference to their employment in first, second, or 
third line; that is to say, officers of all grades 
should be accustomed to act upon their own 
responsibility, in keeping with the general inten- 
tion, and in a manner suited to the service which 
they have to perform, without receiving long 
and detailed instructions.” British officers will 
hardly admit that in our service, at all events, the 
cavalry has in tactics gone far ahead of infantry ; 
that such is, however, the case in Germany may 
be accepted as a fact. With regard to the inde 
pendence of subordinate officers, we are coming to 
it by degrees ; but progress is slow owing to the 
traditions of our service ; partly also owing, in the 
infantry, to our organization in companies too 
weak to perform the smallest operation without 
extraneous support. In conclusion, it is only 
giving Sir Lumley Graham his due to say that his 
translation is good and faithful to the original. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

To “Bohn’s Standard Library” (Bell & Sons) 
has been added Poetry of America, consisting of 
selections from one hundred American poets, from 
1776 to 1876. Mr. W. J. Linton, the editor, 


claims that the present is the first “fair and com- 
prehensive sample of American poetry given to 
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the old country.” Half his book is, he states, not 
to be found in any existing collection of speci- 
mens. The task undertaken by Mr. Linton is, in 
fact, well executed, and the volume he furnishes 
is representative. It may interest readers of 
‘American poetry to know that Freneau is repre- 
sented by two poems, Dana by two, Bryant by ten, 
Emerson by seven, Mr. Longfellow by ten, Mr. 
Whittier by ten, Mr. Lowell by eleven, Poe by 
four, Walt Whitman by eight, Mr. Bayard Taylor 
by six, Mr. Winter by seven, Bret Harte by three, 
Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes by five, Mr. Aldrich 
by three, Mr. Tilton by two, Hans Breitmann by 
two, Mr. Story by two, Thoreau by two, and Mrs. 
Sigourney, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Sarah Margaret 
Fuller, and Mr. Joaquin Miller by one poem each. 
A short review of Colonial Poetry commences the 
yolume, and a few specimens of negro song bring 
it toa conclusion. It is a satisfactory addition to 
the popular library in which it is included. 

Mr. Stoxes’s Attempt to Determine the Chrono- 
logical Order of Shakespeare's Plays (Macmillan 
&Co.) carried off the Cambridge Universal Tri- 
ennial Prize known as the Harness Prize in 1877. 
It is worthy of the distinction, being thoroughly 
careful, intelligent, and serviceable. In the form 
of appendices valuable information is supplied, 
and the whole is furnished with an ample index. 
The volume is entitled to a place in every library 
of reference. 

Messrs, Sito, Exper & Co. have published 
an excellent translation of M. Daudet’s Le Nabab, 
executed by E. Clavequin. As we reviewed the 
book at length we need not say more than that 
the difficulties it presents have been surmounted 
by the translator. 

Tue title of Mr. Vandam’s volumes—Amours 
of Great Men—tolerably well indicates the spirit 
in which he has written. The book shows that the 
author is not without talent; but the topics he 
has chosen are not suited for a popular compila- 
tion, and the manner in which he has handled 
them is open to exception, to say the least. Messrs. 
Tinsley are his publishers. 

TuE pretty little edition of Manon Lescaut which 
M. L. Glady publishes, may not be quite equal 
in execution to the lovely éditions Jouaust ; still it 
reflects credit on the Chiswick Press, and deserves 
the favour of bibliophiles. Its value is enhanced 
by a Preface of M.A. Dumas fils ; and the fact 
that the text has been revised by an editor so 
competent as M. Anatole de Montaiglon gives this 
volume an additional claim to attention. It is 
to be hoped M. Glady’s venture may meet with the 
success it deserves. 

We have on our table A Handy-book on the 
French Law of Bills of Exchange, Cheques, by N. 
Argles (Wilson),—The Modern Greek, by T. T. 
Timayenis (Triibner),— A Handbook on Home Life 
and Elementary Instruction (Chapman & Hall),— 
The Burning of the Barns of Ayr, by John Marquess 
of Bute (Paisley, Gardner),—Diplomatic Sketches, 
by an Outsider, No. I. Count Beust (Bentley),— A 
Glossary of Reference, by H. A. Giles (Triibner),— 
The Hill Country of Alabama, U.S.A. (Spon),— 
Lesign and Work, Vol. IV., Jan. to June, 1878 
(Purkess),—The Psalter and Canticles, with Chants 
Ancient and Modern by Rev. Sir H. W. Baker, 
Bart., and W. H. Monk (Clowes & Sons),—FElwva, 
a Story of the Dark Ages, by Viscount de Figa- 
niére (Trubner),—On’y a Penny (Ward, Lock & 
Co.),—In the Wilderness, by C. D. Warner 
(Tribner),—Irene’s Dower, by C. Deslys, trans- 
lated by Mrs. G. Henry (Remington),—Ham- 
mersmith, by M. S. Severance (Tribner),— 
Poems, by W. T. Washburn (New York, Haney 
& Co.),—Lady Nell, and other Poems and Trans- 
lations, by R. L. Nicholson (Cambridge, Spalding), 
—Reasons why We believe the Bible, by the Rev. 
J. Copland, M.A. (Whittaker & Co.),—The Bible 
and the Newspaper, by C. H. Spurgeon (Passmore 
& Alabaster),—St. Catherine of Genoa on Pur- 
gatory, translated by J. M. A. (Hodges),— Ten Short 
Sermons, by H. R. Smith, M.A. (Ridgway),—and 
Analecta Vaticana, edited by Dr. O. Posse (Nutt). 
Among New Editions we have Handbook of Patent 





Law, by W. P. Thompson (Stevens & Sons),— 
Miller’s Elements of Chemistry, Part. II. Inorganic 
Chemistry, revised by C. E. Groves (Longmans), — 
First French Reader, edited by the Rev. P. H. E. 
Brette and G. Masson (Hachette),— The Model 
Guide and French Manual for English Visitors 
to Paris and the Exhibition, by A. C. Du Hamel, 
B.A. (Gregory & Co.),—The Moon, by R. A. 
Proctor (Longmans),— The Arts of Writing, Read- 
ing, and Speaking, by E. W. Cox (Cox),—and 
History of the Dogma of the Deity of Jesus Christ, 
translated from the French of A. Réville, D.D., by 
A. Swaine (British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion). Also the following Pamphlets: The National 
Taxes, by W. Taylor (Stanford),—and On Com- 
munications with British India under Possible 
Contingencies, by Major-General Sir F. J. Gold- 
smid (Mitchell & Co.). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Theology. 
S keat’s (Rev. W. W.) Gospel according to St. John, 4to. 10/cl. 
Six Addresses to Men delivered in the Church of SS. Philip 
and James, Oxford, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Irwin’s (T. C.) Songs and Romances, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Law. 
An Epitome of Fearne on Conting 
tory Devises, by W. M. C., post 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Stokes’s (M.) Early Christian Architecture in Jreland, 21/ cl. 
Weldon’s Historical Fancy Costume Aibum, 3 vols. 7/6 each. 
Geography. 
Black's (C. B.) France, South Half, 12mo. 7/6 cl.; or in Two 
Parts, Winter Resorts, 5/; Summer Resorts, 2/6 
Science, 
Bucknill's (J. C.) Habitual Drunkenness, &c., cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Deductions from Euclid, and How to Work Them, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Dick (H.) On the Subcutaneous and other Methods of Dividing 
Strictures of the Urethra, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Davies's (G.) Village Tragedy, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Disraeli (B.) Earl of Beaconsfield, in upwards of a Hundred 
Cartoons from Mr. Punch, 4to. 2/6 swd. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol 8, 4to. 30/ cl. 
Francis’s (F.) and Cooper's (A. W.) Sporting Sketches with 
Pen and Pencil, 4to 21/ cl. 
Higham’s (M. R.) The Other House, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Lucuilus, or Palatable Essays, by the Author of ‘ The Queen's 
Messenger,’ &c., 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 15/ cl. 
McCarthy's (J.) A Fair Saxon, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Plutarch’s Lives, Translated by J. and W. La nghorne (Stan- 
dard Library), cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Querist’s Album (The), 4to. 3/6 cL. 
Sand's(G.) Little Fadette, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Scott’s (Sir “2 Waverley Novels, Lilus. Edit., Vol. 10 (Black), 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Prose Works, Vol. 1, New Library Edit., 8/6 
Yates’s (E.) Nobody's Fortune, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
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DEATH WARRANT OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 

40, St. George’s Square, 8. W. 
Wuar is the authority for the tradition that the 
death warrant of Charles the First was signed 
in the “panelled room in ‘ Bradshawe’s House’ at 
Walton-on-Thames,” referred to in the Atheneum 
of the 27th of July, p. 120? Although the official 
record of the trial states that the warrant for the 
execution of the king was “drawn and agreed 
unto, and ordered to be engrossed ; which was 
done and signed and sealed accordingly in the 
Painted Chamber on Monday the 29th of January ” 
—See Nalson, pp. 108-9—I, for reasons which I 
published in Notes and Queries of the 6th and 
13th of July, 1872, do not believe that 
“authorized” report of the trial to be authentic. 
Since then my doubts as to the real history of the 
death warrant have been considerably strengthened, 
and I shall not be surprised to learn some day of 
the existence of evidence which will explain the 
startling fact why some of “the most important 
parts of this important document are written on 
erasures and by a different hand” ; and the origin 
of this tradition, that it was “ partly” signed in 
the “panelled room in ‘ Bradsbawe’s house’ at 

Walton-on-Thames” may contribute to this end. 

Wituiam J. THoms, 








Literary Gossip. 


THE resignation of Mr. Winter Jones, 
referred to in these columns last week, will 
become an accomplished fact after the usual 
holidays. Mr. Jones entered the service of 





the Trustees of the British Museum in April, 
1837, as an assistant in the Lower Section of 
the Department of Printed Books; and he 
became Sir A. Panizzi’s locum tenens in June, 
1866. Dr. Birch alone of the whole staff of 
the Museum is Mr. Jones’s senior in service. 


Mr. GLApsTONE will shortly contribute an 
article to the North American Review, 

Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
agreed to bring out a Concordance to the 
Septuagint. 

A VERY rare edition of Virgil has been 
discovered in the Library of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. It has the following title - page : 
“ Vergiliana poesis (que latinitatis norma est) 
et ppulsatis et eliminatis mendis omnib’ quib’ 
antea: vt pard’ maculis aspsus erat. Sereno 
gaudet celo” (the italic words are in red). 
The emblem follows, with the following in- 
scription: “ En Deu est mon esperance, Fran- 
cops. Regnault.” Then comes, in red ink, 
* Venalis exstat sub diuo Claudio in vico bti 
Jacobi: sub maturinis.” The colophon says :— 
““P Vergilij Maronis opera finem capiunt. 
Impressa Parrihisijs e regione collegij Italo- 
rum. Impensis honesterii virorum Johannis 
Parui et Francisci Regnalt.” This edition seems 
to be of the year 1512. Neither Brunet nor 
Graesse knows such an edition. The Bodleian 
Library and the National Library in Paris do 
not possess it. Pynson’s ‘ Virgiliana Poesis 
que Latinitatis norma est, et propulsatis et 
elimatis omnibus mendis felici Gaudet exordio,’ 
London, s.A., seems to be an imitation of the 
Paris edition. 

AT a moment when Cyprus is receiving 
much attention, it is curious to note the 
following entry of more than three hundred 
years ago in the Stationers’ Registers (Mr. 
Arber’s ‘ Transcript,’ vol. i. p. 436):— 

“ [1570-71]. 
Recevyd of henry bynnyman for his lycense for 
pryntinge of a boke intituled ye dyscourse of Sypers 
[i.e. Cyprus] and Candy é&c. . . . iiij*.” 
If such a work was printed, as most likely it 
was, we believe no copy of it is now known to 
exist. 

Tue chair of mathematics in Aberdeen has 
become vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Fuller, who has occupied it for the last twenty- 
seven years. The appointment rests with the 
University Court. 

In addition to the manuscripts relating to 
Captain Cook which we mentioned last week, 
it should be recorded that on the 11th of 
March, 1868, Messrs. Puttick & Simpson sold 
by auction a large series of manuscripts, 
journals, log-books, charts, &c., of Captain Cook, 
many in his own handwriting. Some of these 
passed into the British Museum Library, and 
have been already mentioned in the article 
referred to. Among the charts was a curious 
and valuable collection of plans and other 
hydrographical drawings, some from originals 
by Cook himself, dating from 1763 to 1775, 
not enumerated in the list we have given. 
It is now preserved in the Map Department 
of the British Museum. 

Pror. Rozsrnson EL tis, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, is preparing a critical edition of Ovid’s 
‘ This.’ 

Dr. ScHLiEMANN has communicated to the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
various notes on his discoveries at Mycene. 
He refutes, in the first instance, Dr. Kohler’s 
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opinion, that the objects found at Mycenz 
belong to the Carian civilization. Dr. Schlie- 
mann, on the contrary, sees in them the most 
ancient influence of Babylonian and Egyptian 
civilization. He then disputes the generally 
admitted fact that Mycenz was an independent 
city up to 468 B.c., when the Argives took 
and destroyed it. He finally announces that 
he intends to set out for some other ancient 
Greek provinces in order to undertake new 
excavations. 

Dr. Moritz Buscn has in the press a most 
interesting book on the Franco-German War, 
founded on his diary, with the title of ‘ Graf 
Bismarc und seine Leute wiihrend des Kriegs 
mit Frankreich,’ in two volumes. Dr. Busch, 
as is well known, was one of those who was 
admitted to the close entourage of the German 
Chancellor. 


PrepaRAtIons for the Annual Meeting of 
the Library Association at Oxford next Octo- 
ber are proceeding in a satisfactory manner. 
On one of the evenings Mr. Coxe will 
receive the Members of the Association and 
Dr. Acland will receive them in the Museum 
on another. Papers of various degrees of interest 
are promised for the daily Meetings at the 
Union. Applications for library-statistics 
have been addressed to over 800 libraries in 
the United Kingdom, and it is hoped that the 
returns already sent in, may be made use of 
for general reference, 


THE Rev. John Wordsworth, of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, is preparing a critical edition 
of Jerome’s translation of the New Testament. 

Ligzut.-Cot. Macerecor, C.S.L, who is 
exceptionally well acquainted, by study and 
travel, with the countries on the Western 
frontier of India, is about to publish a work 
on Khorassan. 

Miss Brappon’s latest novel, ‘An Open 
Verdict,’ will appear in a cheap form to-day. 
It is her thirty-third work. 


‘THE MEMORIALS OF THE SAvVoy,’ now pre- 
paring for publication by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., will be enriched with an etching after 
J. M. W. Turner, from a picture in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Wadmore. The editor of the 
‘Memorials’ will be glad of the loan of any 
prints or pictures likely to be of service. Any 
such may be entrusted to the care of the Rev. 
Henry White, Chapel Royal, Savoy. 

A RARE volume of much local interest has 
just been presented, as we learn from the 
Manchester Guardian, to the Free Library, 
Manchester, by Mr. T. Hibbert Ware. It is 
entitled ‘Poems on various subjects addrest 
to the Lancashire Ladies.’ Mr. James Cross- 
ley, Chairman of the Chetham Society, vouches 
for its rarity, and thinks that some of the 
poems were written by the Lancashire worthy 
Byrom. No mention is made of the book in 
Col. Fishwick’s recently published ‘ Lanca- 
shire Library.’ 

THE death is announced, at the age of sixty- 
seven, of Dr. Abraham Benisch. He was distin- 
guished for his knowledge of Hebrew Litera- 
ture, was the author of ‘Judaism Surveyed’ 
and other works, and was for a number of 
years editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

WE invite the attention of our readers to 
Dr. Friedlinder’s able paper (read at a meeting 
for the study of Hebrew literature on the 
10th of April, 1870) on the Mathematics and 








Astronomy in the Talmud, which has lately 
appeared in the Jewish Chronicle. The author 
gives an excellent résumé of the subject from 
his own investigations, taking also notice of 
books by Herr Slonimsky, Drs. Schwartz, and 
Zuckermandel, the last of which we have men- 
tioned in these columns. Dr. Friedlinder, 
however, is wrong, with many others who 
write on the Talmud, in speaking of a branch of 
science represented in the Talmud, without 
indicating the exact date of the school from 
which it came. Is there no difference for the his- 
tory of mathematics, for instance, if the propor- 


tion of a®: (S)?=1: } was well known in 
the second century A.D., or earlier than that? 
The greatest inaccuracies, are (through not 
paying attention to dates) committed by 
those writers who connect sayings in the New 
Testament with those to be found in the 


| Talmud. 


Tue forthcoming fasciculus of the MNeues 
Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere Geschichte 
Deutschlands will contain reports by Prof. 
Waitz and Dr. Liebermann, of Berlin, on 
their visits to England and France in order to 
collate and copy MSS. for the ‘ Monumenta 
Germanica.’ The former speaks in the most 
laudatory way of the readiness and help of the 
officials in the British Museum and the Bod- 
leian Library. In the Bodleian Library Prof. 
Waitz discovered the original of the ‘ Annales 
Palidenses,’ which the late Pertz had sought in 
vain in England. In the library of the late 
Sir Thomas Philipps, at Cheltenham, the 
learned professors had to pay an admission fee 
of 251. They did not succeed in obtaining 
access to Lord Ashburnham’s library ; on the 
other hand, they praise much the liberality with 
which they were received at Lord Acton’s at 
Aldenham. Prof. Pauli has reported on his 
mission to England for the edition of the 
‘Monumenta Germanica’ in the Nachrichten 
der Gittinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 


TuHE Congrés des Orientalistes des Provinces 
will be held this year at Lyons, from the 31st 
of August to the 7th of September. Thus 
members of this congress will be able to 
proceed from the city on the Rhone to 
Florence, where the International Congress of 
Orientalists will begin on the 12th of Nep- 
tember. M. Renan is going there to repre- 
sent the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres. We understand that Prof. Legge, 
Mr. Chenery, and the Rev. A. H. Sayce will 
attend the congress at Florence. 


THE last number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Katholische Theologie contains a review, by 
Dr. Bickell, of the Rev. C. E. Hammond’s 
(Exeter College, Oxford) ‘ Antient Liturgies,’ 
published by the Clarendon Press. The 
reviewer tries to be as friendly as possible, 
chiefly on the ground that “the editor’s inter- 
pretations are throughout in accordance with 
the Roman Catholic dogma.” However, Dr. 
Bickell could not help saying with reference to 
Mr. Hammond’s statement,— 

“There has been no attempt at a critical 
handling of the texts, except in two or three 
isolated places. This is not because I am blind 


to the need of such a critical revision. It is 
because such a work would really demand a 
generation of scholars, and must be done piece- 
ag 

that a critical edition is no longer a matter of 
impossibilty. 





M. MILLER has communicated to the Aca 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres a notice 
of a MS. in the library of Laon, which contains 
various treatises on Greek grammar and lexi. 
cography. They were composed, it seems, at 
the court of Charles the Bald, under the in. 
fluence of John Scotus Erigena and the Hellen. 
istic school of Ireland. The principal part of 
the volume is a Greek glossary, and a curious 
commentary on the Greek passages quoted by 
the grammarian Priscian. The author seems 
to have been a very bad Greek scholar, An 
extended notice of this MS., with the pub- 
lication of the glossary and the commenta 
on Priscian, will be brought out by M. Miller 
in the ‘ Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits,’ 

THE July number of the Revue Philoso- 
phique contains an extensive article by M. T. Y, 
Charpentier, entitled ‘ La Logique du Hasard 
d’aprés M, John Venn.’ He says, the Logic 
of Chance “est un livre trés-ingénieux, tras- 
original, trés-profond, et trés clair.” 


M. QuUANTIN has announced a series of re- 
prints of the Conteurs of the last century, 
beginning with a selection from the Abbé de 
Voisenon, which has just appeared. 

THE next number of the Transactions of the 
German Oriental Society will contain an in- 
teresting article on the writing and pronounc- 
ing of the Tetragrammaton from Syriac sources, 
and chiefly from the work of Jacob of Edessa, 
by Dr. Nestle, of Tiibingen, with notes by 
Prof. Néldeke. 


WE have received a specimen of a book on 
Dutch bibliography, which will be published 
by Herr Fred. Muller at Amsterdam, with 
the help of specialists. 


WE may mention of books bearing on Ori- 
ental literature :—The second part of the late 
Prof. M. J. Miiller’s (of Munich) edition of 
Arabic texts concerning the history of the 
Western Arabs; the second part of the late 
Dr. G. Mésinger’s ‘ Monumenta Syriaca ex 
Romanis Codicibus collecta,’ edited by Dr. 
Bickell; Part I. of the first volume of the 
‘ Vyakarana-Mahabhasya’ of Patanjali, by Dr. 
Kielhorn ; Dr. Bohtlingk’s German transla- 
tion of the ‘ Mrk’k’hakarika das ist das irdene 
Wiigelchen,’ a comedy attributed to the king 
Cidraka; the history of the great Liao, 
translated from the Mandshu into German by 
Dr. H. C. von der Gablentz. The last two are 
publications of the Academy at St. Petersburg. 


Or new German books may be mentioned 
Dr. G. Schweinfurth’s new abridged edition of 
‘Im Herzen von Africa’; the history of the 
town of Riga in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, by Dr. G. v. Bunge; Dr. Stern- 
berg’s History of the Jews in Poland up to 
1570, according to Russian, Polish, and Jewish 
documents ; Prof. Stoy’s new much-enlarged 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopiidie, Methodologie, 
und Literatur der Pidagogik’ ; Prof. Dum’s 
‘Entstehung und Entwickelung des Spartan- 
ischen Ephorats bis zur Beseitigung desselben 
durch Konig Kleomenes III.’; Dr. A. Jeit- 
teles’s edition of Old German sermon from 4 
MS. in the Benedictine convent of St. Paul, in 
Carinthia ; ‘ Analecta Vaticana,’ by Dr. Otto 
Posse, containing documents from 1254 to 
1287. 

On Spanish history and literature we men- 
tion Don Antonio Oliver's (a Carlist general) 
‘Dorregaray y la Traicion del Centro,’ and 
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“enor Enrico Cardona’s essay in Italian on | contains, amongst others, an interesting article 
“ old Catalan literature. by M. S. Luce, on the Jews under Charles SCIENCE 
; ‘odi tz. which | the Fifth, with a list of their MSS. which en ae 
Tue Hebrew periodical Hammelitz, which i aaa fog Pn sonia y ve 4 | Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 


came out at Odessa from 1861 to 1870, under 
the direction of Herr Zederbaum, will be con- 
tinued at St. Petersburg. The literary part 
will be edited by the well-known Dr. Albert 
Harkavy, one of the librarians of the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg. No doubt we shall 
have through him much valuable information 
concerning the newly-acquired collection of 
Hebrew-Arabic MSS. in this library. 

We have received the second fasciculus of a 
German humorous quarterly, in which the 
contributors are graduates and undergraduates 
of the German universities, academies, and 
polytechnic schools. The title of it is 
‘Schmollis. Illustrirte deutsche Bierzeitung von 
Studenten und Philistern fiir Philister und 
Studenten siimmtlicher Facultiten,’ published 
by Mausfelder at Alterburg. A similar publica- 
tion lately appeared at Oxford (for private cir- 
culation) under the title of ‘ Brasenose Ale: a 
Collection of Verses annually presented on 
Shrove Tuesday by the Butler of Brasenose 
College, Oxford.’ 

Tue fourteenth volume of the Bulletin de la 
Commission Historique du Nord contains an im- 
portant memoir of 426 pages on the History of 
the Primary Teaching in the Communes of the 
Département du Nord before 1789, by the 
Count de Fontaine de Resbecq. 


Tue publications of the Academy of Lisbon 
are progressing rapidly. We have received 
the seventh volume of Prof. José 8. Ribeiro’s 
‘History of the Scientific, Literary, and 
Artistic Establishments of Portugal,’ which 
comes down to the year 1853. There are now 
eighteen volumes published of the diplomatic 
documents of Portugal in relation with other 
powers ; we have also received the fifth volume 
of the ‘ Colleegio de Monumentos Ineditos para 
a historia das Conquistas dos Portuguezes em 
Africa, Asia e America’; the second part of 
the fifth volume of the ‘ Historia e Memorias’ 
of the Academy de Sciencas, Morales, Poli- 
ticas, e Bellas-Lettros contains a translation 
with an elaborate introduction on Demo- 
sthenes’ ‘ De Corona’ by the Secretary of the 
Academy, Senhor José M. Latino Coelho ; 
we mention, also, the documents to the 
history of Co:go, a posthumous work of the 
late Visconde de Pavia Manso. 

Tue forthcoming number of Le Cabinet His- 
torigue will contain an unedited letter on 
the project of General Hanriot to burn the 
National Library at Paris, by M. Henry Martin, 
of the Arsenal Library in Paris. 


Tue last number of the Correspondenzblatt 
der deutschen Archive gives a detailed list of 
the staffs employed in the Archives in the 
German Empire, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, 
and the Netherlands. 


Tae Swedish Government has agreed to 
the Austrian request to exchange the thirty 
MSS. carried away from Moravia during the 
Thirty Years’ War by the Swedes for édtions 
de luxe printed by the Imperial Press at 
Vienna. Dr. Beda Dudik, the Moravian his- 
torian, went to Stockholm, to carry back 
those MSS. to the Archives of Briinn. They 
seem to be of great importance for Moravian 
history. 

Tue last number of the Revue Historique 





another on the popular traditions in Eastern 
Russia on the insurrection of Pougatcheff, an 
unedited narrative on the false Peter the 
Third, translated from the Russian by M. A. 
Rambaud from a lecture given by Prof. V. N. 
Vitevsky at the Archeological Congress at 
Kazan in August, 1877. 

THE May number of the Monatsberichte of 
the Berlin Academy contains a Report by 
Prof. Zeller on the edition of the Greek com- 
mentaries on Aristotle’s books undertaken by 
the Academy. In the place of the late Dr. 
Torstrik, who died after his return from the 
second journey he made to Italy, France, and 
England for the purpose of collating MSS. for 
this edition, Prof. Hermann Diels has been 
elected. The preliminary work for the pro- 
jected edition being now done, the reporter 
announces that the complete edition will com- 
prise twenty-five volumes in large octavo. The 
commentaries of Simplicius and Sophonias on 
the ‘De Anima,’ by Dr. Belger, and that of 
Simplicius on the Physics, by Dr. Diels, are 
already in the press. Next will follow the 
commentaries of Themistius and Alexander 
on the Metaphysics. 


Accorp1NG to the. Philologus, published at 
Gittingen, the library of Count Dzyalinski is 
preserved in the town of Kurnik (Posen). It 
forms an important collection of. works relating 
to Poland and its history, as well as a cullec- 
tion of Greek and Latin classics printed in 
Poland. Among the MSS. is one of Juvenal, 
transcribed in Florence, 1441, affording some 
variants on the printed editions. 


THE catalogue of the public Library of 
Troyes is in course of publication ; the two 
volumes already issued comprise only part of 
the historical section, down to the year 1635. 
Among the scarce books of the fifteenth cen- 
tury are: ‘ Historia Alexandri Magni de Pre- 
liis,’ Argentine, 1486, fol.; Sallustius, 
Paris, Ulr. Gering, S.A. circa 1474, Ato. ; 
Suetonius, Venet. S. Bevilacqua, 1496, fol. ; 
‘Boccacius Genealogia Deorum,’ ibid. 1492, 
and S.L. 1481. An imperfect copy on vellum 
of P. Gaguin, ‘Grandes Chroniques des Rois 
de France,’ Paris, 1554, deserves to be men- 
tioned. 

Tue Russian Government lately gave its 
sanction to the proposal for founding a new 
university in Siberia. Tomsk is the town 
chosen for this new seat of learning. At 
present the donations for this establishment 
amount to 430,000 roubles, The Russische 
Revue sugyests that the year 1882, the third 
centenary of the Russian possession of Siberia, 
would be the right time fur opening the new 
university. 

In the article entitled “‘ Recent Verse,” in 
the Atheneum for July 27, the last paragraph 
refers to ‘Told at Twilight, by A. J. R., and 
not, as might seem to a hasty reader, to Mr. 
Baildon’s ‘ Morning Clouds.’ We take pains 
to mention this fact, as a misconception seems 
to have arisen from the title of ‘ Told at Twi- 
light’ being only given at the commencement 
of the article, and not repeated in connexion 
with the notice. 











and Mines. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S., &e. 
Vol. IV. Supplement. (Longmans & Co.) 


In all branches of science the one almost un- 
conquerable and ever increasing difficulty is 
that of keeping up with the times. To know 
everything of “something” is now-a days all that 
an average savant can hope for—to do more 
is no longer possible. Fortunately, however, 
with greater individual specialization there is 
a corresponding increase of publications that 
aim at supplying the proverbial “ something ” 
of everything said to be necessary to an 
educated man. Mr. Hunt’s re-issue of Ure’s 
Dictionary is well known as an excellent 
example of this class of work, and one which, if 
more humble in intention, is probably much 
more useful in effect than its gigantic ency- 
clopzedic prototypes. 

While the ‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica’ in its 
newest form is slowly coming forth into the 
world letter by letter, Ure’s Dictionary has 
not only achieved an entire new edition, but 
has already been increased by the supple- 
mentary volume before us. Although limited 
to arts, manufactures, and mines, the field 
covered by the work is large enough to require 
not only much editorial care but also the co- 
operation of many-sided specialists. Mr. 
Robert Hunt, the founder and head of 
the Mining Record Office whence for years 
the only authoritative mining statistics 
published in this country have been issued, 
himself a man of science who has always 
leant rather to the applications than to 
the theories of chemistry aud physics—no one 
could be fitter than he to re-edit and in many 
cases to re-write Ure’s useful technological 
lexicon. That he has availed himself of able 
coadjutors in the work the list of some forty 
names given in the preface testifies. We miss 
among them that of Mr. F. W. Rudler, to 
whom so much of the success of the first three 
volumes is due, but a few may be picked out 
which are guarantees of the value of some of 
the articles on important subjects. Thus we 
find Mr. I. Lowthian Bell contributing the 
latest information on matters connected with 
iron and steel; Dr. Voelcker on phosphatic 
minerals; Mr. W. Galloway on coal-dust 
explosions ; the French Minister of Mines, M. 
Lamé-Fleury, on the mineral statistics of 
France; Mr. H. Bauerman on lignite, &c., 
and many others equally masters of their 
subjects. 

The statistics of the produce of coal, iron, 
and gold are perhaps the most valuable por- 
tions of this volume, and are treated with the 
usual ability displayed in the manipulation of 
figures by the editor and Mr. Kichard Meade, 
Assistant Keeper of Mining Records. 

‘That a supplement of more than a thousand. 
pages should be absolutely required in order 
to bring up to date this Dictionary, of which 
the third volume was printed in 1875, scarcely 
three years ago, is in itself sufficient proof of 
the increasing progress of applied science. 
There is better proof yet. As these pages. 
were being printed off, extra ones were needed 
for recent discoveries of the first order. Thus, 
to take an example, the telephone, now in 
everybody’s mouth, was unthought of when. 
Vol. IIL appeared; it is duly described in 
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Vol. IV., the Supplement, which professes to 
be brought up to the beginning of the current 
year ; but the phonograph, in its present form, 
is only to be found in the Appendix above 
referred to, while the microphone, which has 
already undergone so many modifications, came 
into existence too late to find a place even in 
the Addenda. 

With such instances—and they could easily 
be multiplied—of the rapidity of modern inven- 
tion, it would be unjust to go through a com- 
pilation of this kind with a view to pointing 
out this or that minor discovery or adaptation 
that may perchance have been omitted. We 
must add, however, that a careful survey of 
the articles included in this volume has re- 
vealed no such omissions. Indeed, if there 
be a complaint to make, it is only that certain 
subjects have received fuller treatment than 
their importance or the general scheme of the 
work seemed to warrant. Thus the elaborate 
manner in which every process in the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes is detailed and 
illustrated (pp. 107-142), though thoroughly 
good as a separate treatise, is quite out 
of keeping with the concise articles which are 
devoted to other often vastly more weighty 
matters. The result is an occasional want of 
proportion in the parts which, had it been often 
repeated, would have marred the symmetry of 
the whole work. Happily the want of balance 
comes in every case from excess, not from 
deficient weight. If the reader gets too much 
of boots and shoes, he also gets admirably 
compressed accounts of the coal and iron 
trades of this and other countries during the 
last few sad but deeply interesting years of 
unbroken depression. Nor are little subjects 
neglected for the sake of the great ones, so 
small a thing as a new umbrella runner being 
described side by side with « copious batch of 
mew aniline dyes, each under its own new 
name, or with an account of Cailletet’s and 
Pictet’s successful experiments on the con- 
densation of gases (this, however, in the 
Addenda). 

Besides all these things, which small or 
great are praiseworthy, this Supplement records 
deeds of decided evil. The reader may learn 
how black silk is weighted by treatment with 
salts of iron and astringents, with salts of 
tin and the cyanides, that the bulk is thus 
augmented proportionally with the weight, 
and that what is sold as silk is sometimes a 
“mere agglomeration of heterogeneous matter, 
devoid of cohesion, held temporarily together 
by a little silk.” Silk of this kind burns like 
tinder if touched with flame, and is liable to 
spontaneous combustion (p. 802). But the 
horrors of the silk trade do not end here, for 
on another page an “ingenious fraud” is 
described, by means of which the weight of 
sewing silk is systematically increased by the 
addition of sulphate of lead, some examples 
having been proved to contain as much as 
23 per cent. of the poison (p. 523). Revela- 
tions almost as terrifying are, as might be 
expected, to be found under the heading 
“Wine,” where Dr. Thudichum’s results and 
many others are given, but we have looked in 
vain for the process of ‘‘ killing seeds” which 
astonisbed Mark Lane a few months since. 

On the whole, we can only hope that the 
success of this Supplement will soon necessitate 
the issue of another equally good and copious. 











Mineralogy. By J. H. Collins, F.G.S., &e. 

(Collins, Sons & Co.) 

Tuts is but the first volume of a complete 
treatise, and deals only with the general 
principles of mineralogy. It contains an in- 
troduction to crystallography, and glances 
more or less cursorily at the general physical 
properties of minerals and at blowpipe testing. 
The object of the chapters on crystallography 
is to explain the systems of notation “ used 
by Profs. Mitchell, Miller, and Naumann.” 
The symbols adopted are “those of Prof. 
Mitchell, except where the contrary is stated. 
They are modified from those used by Miller, 
and generally differ but little from them.” 
Naumaun’s symbols are also given in many 
cases. 

There can be no doubt that the elements 
of erystallography are, for the majority of 
students, an obstacle to the study of mineralogy, 
and it is equally true that, until considerable 
mastery in practice and theory has been 
obtained over the laws and relations of crystal 
forms, mineralogy is but a dry and somewhat 
unscientific effort of memory. The commence- 
ment of this science bristles with difficulties, 
resulting rather from unsatisfactory methods 
of teaching than inherent in the subject itself. 
Any attempt, therefore, to make the beginnings 
of crystallography interesting and clear to 
those who have not had’ much mathematical 
training must be welcome. Mr. Collins has 
made such an attempt, and, in many respects, 
made it successfully. 

One chapter is devoted to the general 
properties of crystals, subsequent chapters to 
the different crystallographical systems in 
detail, and, finally, macles, pseudomorphs, &c , 
and the practice of goniometry are discussed 
and explained. Illustrations in elucidation 
of the text are abundant and remarkably 
clear, and constitute almost the best feature 
in the book. 

Mr. Collins’s volume, useful as it is in many 
ways, is marred by serious defects. Several 
of these occur in the mathematical conceptions 
which form the basis of crystallography. The 
definitions of “mineral” and “crystal” are 
open to criticism ; but letting these pass, it is 
impossible to read the definitions of “axes” 
and “ parameters” without feeling that they 
are so confused and insufficient as to ensure 
the bewilderment of the student on the very 
threshold of the science. The statement that 
the semi-axes are called the parameters, 
whether true or false in itself, is clearly a 
faulty definition of parameters, without some 
accurate limitation of axes. A similar error 
appears in the assertion that “Prof. Miller 
refers hexagonal or ‘rhombohedral’ crystals to 
a system of three axes of equal length, and 
equally inclined to each other, the actual in- 
clination varying with different substances”; 
the Professor, defining this system, says, “in 
the rhombohedral system the axes make equal 
angles with one another, and the parameters 
are all equal.” The discrepancy is apparent, 
and seems to indicate on Mr. Collins’s part 
a confusion of axes with parameters. 

The instructions for the use of the goniometer 
are taken from Mr. Brooke's article in the 
‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’ The quotation 
is not made verbatim, and the consequent 
changes do not increase the clearness of the de- 
scription. The whole paragraph explaining the 





—. 
mode of attaching a crystal to the goniometer 
is rendered useless by the omission of a refer. 
ence letter in the diagram. There is algo ap 
unfortunate confusion of reference letters in 
a later paragraph in the same chapter. 

The last nine chapters treat of the physical 
properties and chemical characters of miner: 
and their distribution and the like. In thegg 
much useful and interesting information js 
given. We cannot but wish that some of 
these were longer, while, at the same time, 
we must regret that more care was not devoted 
to the preparation and revision of them, 

An explanation of the index of refraction 
is given which involves an obsolete definition 
of the sine of an angle, thus needlessly puzzling 
the beginner who uses a modern text-book of 
trigonometry. There is also a serious mistake 
in the solution of the algebraical equation, by 
which the weight of gold in a mixture of that 
metal and quartz is determined. 

We observe misprints, too, which careful 
revision should have eliminated ; and we fee] 
compelled to protest against the new word 
splendant applied to the lustre of specular iron, 
and to point out the impossibility of observing 
a distinct phenomena in any mineralogical 
investigations. 





Tramways: their Construction and Working. 
By D. K. Clark, C.E, Illustrated. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Co.) 

THE author states that his object in this work 

has been to draw up a succinct analysis of the 

past practice and the present condition of the 
tramways of the United Kingdom as engineer- 
ing works and as financial investments. The 
volume is divided into five parts. Of these 
the first treats of the origin and progress of 
tramways ; the second of the present practice 
of tramway construction in the United King- 
dom ; the third of the general cost of tram- 
ways and their working expenditure; the 
fourth of tramway cars; and the fifth of 
mechanical power on tramways. There is also 
an Appendix, containing a summary view of 

tramway legislation; there are 13 plates, 125 

wood engravings, and a fair Index. 

The tramway appears in the course of 
engineering progress in England first as tae 
parent, and then as the child, of the railway. 
It is not, indeed, easy to give any exact 
definition that shall mark the limits proper to 
either title. The origin of the whole system 
was the attempt to diminish the running 
friction of the trucks that conveyed coal or 
other minerals from the mine or quarry to the 
point of shipment. In ordinary road traffic 
the resistance opposed by the surface of the 
road to the running of the wheels is by no 
means the hardest part of the work to be over- 
come by the horses. On a good road the 
resistance to traction for a cart or waggon is 
about forty-five pounds to the ton. By the 
introduction of springs the tractive power 
required is diminished by nearly one-fourth 
over a well-made pavement, the speed being in 
all these cases about two and a half miles per 
hour. The resistance is thus reduced to thirty- 
two pounds per ton ; but overan unmade road 
—that is to say, over a field in average con- 
dition—or over a newly-spread surface of 
broken stones, the resistance rises to as much 
as 140 pounds to the ton. Again, the fric- 
tional resistance rises with the speed. At six 
miles per hour Sir John Macneil measured the 
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resistance to a stage coach on a metalled road 
at sixty-two pounds per ton. At ten miles 
hour, however, it rose to seventy-nine 
unds per ton. Again, even on good roads, 
the winter resistance is from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. more than that afforded in 
summer. ‘These figures, however, suppose the 
road to ke level; this is rarely the case. 
Roads must, as a rule, follow the general slope 
of the surface of the country over which they 
ron. In the case of an important line of road, 
such as were the principal mail routes in 
England before the introduction of railways, 
it was maintained by Sir John Macneil that 
no gradient should be steeper than one in forty. 
To surmount this incline a force equal to the 
addition of fifty-six pounds per ton to the 
frictional resistance is required. The rule 
adopted by Mr. Stephenson for laying out the 
London and Birmingham Railway was to keep 
the gradients so flat that the effect of gravity 
should not exceed the ordinary running resist- 
ance to the train on a level, And this he 
considered to be secured by his ruling gradients 
of one in 330. By the same rule an incline of 
one in fifty would be a good road gradient for 
heavy traffic, although a steeper incline would 
be allowable (as in the case of the Falmouth 
mail road) for the rapid ascent and descent of 
a series of undulations. The question of the 
staying power of the horse here comes in to 
complicate the merely mechanical question. 

In the mineral lines before referred to the 
bulk of the traffic goes usually in one direction, 
and that, moreover, down hill. The frictional 
resistance thus became the main cause of cost, 
and there was a good reason for making 
efforts to reduce it. This was done in the first 
instance by laying wovden beams or rails for 
the wheels of the trucks torunon. After a 
time iron plates, or bars, were laid to protect 
the beams from wear. Next cast-iron rails, 
in three-feet lengths, were employed. They 
were supported on stone blocks, the rail being 
of an L shaped section, so that a narrow iron 
wheel could run on the flat surface, being kept 
in its track by the upright table. The great 
stride that turned the old tramway into the 
modern railway, and allowed the locomotive 
to attain the velocity of the swallow, was made 
by putting the flange on the wheel, instead of 
on the rail, and raising the latter out of the 
reach of any casual obstructions. 

The later phase in the history of the tram- 
way arose from the need of conveying the 
trucks of a railway through the streets of a 
town without unloading. In this the Amer- 
ican had much the start of the English 
engineers. So much advantage was found to 
accrue from this plan that the construction of 
tramways for city passenger traffic was com- 
menced in New York; and it is with the 
development of this part of the system that 
Mr. Clark’s book is mainly concerned. 

It isa great advantage to the engineer to 
have the opportunity which Mr. Clark affords 

im of ascertaining the results of tramway 
practice up to the present time. The best form 
of rails, the best mode of construction, and 
the best mechanical appliances are so fairly 
indicated in the work under review that any 
engineer about to construct a tramway will be 
enabled at once to obtain the practical infor- 
mation which will be of most service to him, 
and to complete his knowledge of the subject 
by personal observation on the spots where 





the conditions most closely resemble those 
with which he has to deal. 

At the same time there is room left for a 
more thorough examination of the elements 
of the financial part of the question than 
Mr. Clark has attempted. “ Their money- 
earning capacity,” he says of the tramways, 
“is something very remarkable.” He quotes 
the receipts of the Glasgow Corporation Tram- 
ways, which *‘ amounted in 1876 to 185/. per 
mile open per week—for six days a week— 
which far exceeds the relative amount received 
by the busiest railway company in England, 
the London and North-Western.” The more 
natural comparison, however, would be with a 
metropolitan rather than with a main trunk line. 
The receipts of the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way for 1876 were 35,575/. per mile per week, 
and the corresponding receipts on the Metro- 
politan Railway were 39,707/. The average 
receipt on the twelve tramways tabulated by 
Mr. Clark was 114/. per mile per week. This 
may, however, be advantageously compared 
with the gross receipts of the English rail- 
ways, which, in 1876, averaged 81/. per mile 
per week. But the question of capital out- 
lay is one of greater significance. The 
railways of the United Kingdom had cost 
39,012/. per mile, and those of England alone 
45,4447. per mile at the end of 1876. The 
capital outlay on tramways has varied from 
6,580/. per mile for the Southport tramways, 
to 28,000/. per mile for the London street 
tramways. ‘This last sum is but a flea-bite 
compared to the 650,000/. per mile cost of 
the two metropolitan lines. On the other 
hand, the cost of working by horse-power on 
the tramway is about eightfold that of locomo- 
tive power on the railway. The average tram- 
way expenditure is given by Mr. Clark at 
113d. per car-mile run. This is equal to 
294d. per ton-mile gross, of which 62 per 
cent. is dead weight, and 38 per cent. paying 
weight. The profit made by the companies 
is 25 per cent. on the gross revenues. The cost 
of horsing is 55 per cent. of the receipts, and 
it is anticipated that the introduction of 
mechanical power will greatly reduce this item 
of expenditure. But we thus come back 
simply to a modification of the railway system. 
That light and cheap railways can be made, 
especially when no cost is incurred for land, 
is no doubt true. But that vehicles propelled 
by mechanical power can be allowed regularly 
to traverse the highways of a crowded city, 
through which a horse and carriage traffic is 
at the same time conducted, is improbable. 
It is right to advise those who take an interest 
in the subject to distinguish clearly between 
results up to the present time attained, by 
any modification of the railway system, and 
those which, however confidently anticipated, 
are yet in the golden region of promise. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue University of Moscow have instituted a 
professorship of Anthropology. 

The Photographic News has the following 
remarks on the proceedings of the Anthropometric 
Committee of the British Association :—“ The 
calling in of photography to aid in the science of 
anthropology is an idea of some value, and there 
is little doubt that the camera is capable of afford- 
ing important assistance. The committee desire 
an investigation by means of photographs of the 
national or local types of races prevailing in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, and the 





plan which they have thought it best to adopt is 
to select a number of districts in which it is 
believed a distinct type prevails, and in each such 
district to request the assistance of as many com- 
petent observers as can be found. It is obvious 
that in a study of this kind local photographers can 
render very valuable aid if they will, for if there 
is any marked human type in their neighbourhood 
they must, perforce, possess specimens of it, The 
committee ask that any photographer who has a 
desire to help them should forward from six to ten 
portraits representing, in his opinion, the ty 
chiefly prevalent among individuals belonging to 
families long settled and intermarrying in the 
district. Before the introduction of railways there 
would have been less difficulty in finding long- 
resident families, and one might be disposed to 
say that it is a pity the effort now made had not 
been thought of a generation ago.” 

The lecture delivered by Prof. Flower, on the 
3lst of May last, before the Royal Institution, 
‘On the Native Races of the Pacific Ocean,’ has 
been published. It is an anthropological work of 
great permanent interest, containing particulars of 
the measurements not only of the skulls and 
skeletons belonging to these races in the author's 
custody at the College of Surgeons, but of others 
to which he has had access, compared with those 
of sixty modern Italian skulls from the Nicolucci 
collection and with the previous observations 
published by Broca and others. “In another half 
century,” Prof. Flower remarks, “the Australians, 
the Melanesians, the Maoris, and most of the 
Polynesians, will have followed the Tasmanians to 
the grave. We shell well merit the reproach of 
future generations if we neglect our present 
opportunities of gathering together every frag- 
ment of knowledge that can still be saved of their 
languages, customs, social polity, manufactures and 
arts,” 

In a report to the Academy of Science of St. 
Louis on mound excavations in Eastern Missouri, 
read June 18th, 1877, Mr. C. Croswell remarks 
the resemblance between the characteristics of the 
skulls found and those of the faces depicted on 
the pottery, indicating the prominent arched 
nose and flattened occiput of the mound-builder 
head. He found what we take from his descrip- 
tion to be a spindle whorl of burnt clay, 2} inches 
in diameter, and two circular vessels, each capable 
of holding about two gallons, open at the top, the 
bottom gradually tapering to an orifice of 1} inch 
in diameter. A polishing stone was also found, 
having by its side a bone implement which 
exactly fitted the grooves on the stone. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 

Tue acquisition of Cyprus has called into life 
a considerable number of books, pamphlets, and 
maps, all of them claiming to meet a public desire 
for information. ‘Ceded Cyprus, by J. J. Lake 
(Effingham Wilson), is one of these ephemeral 
publications, which exhibits on nearly every page 
the speed with which it has been produced. The 
author refers to the “extraordinary and opposed 
statements and discrepancies in reference to 
Cyprus,” and clearly means to set us right. He 
increases, however, our perplexities. He talks 
about quicksilver and coal mines, and desires us to 
believe that gipsies “ occasionally” bring a nugget 
of gold weighing one pound into Larnaka. Had 
he read Gaudry’s valuable geological report, he 
would have found that neither gold, quicksilver, 
nor coal has been discovered there. Iron does 
exist in large quantities, but no notice is 
taken of it by the author. Unger and Kotschy 
are made responsible for the statement that only 
644 species of plants are met with on the 
island, although the latter gives a list of no 
less than 1,002 phanerogamous plants. Even in 
matters which can be learnt from the cursory in- 
spection of a map the author leads us astray, as, 
for instance, when he says that the mountains of 
the island form two ranges, the Stavros Vuno and 
Santa Croce.—‘ Cyprus, our new Colony,’ by F. H. 
Fisher (Routledge), though not free from error, has 
been compiled with much care, and may be 
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referred to with some degree of confidence for 
information upon the present resources of the 
island. With reference to its commerce, notice 
should be taken of the fact that the Consular 
reports only refer to Larnaka and Limasol, 
thus ignoring Famagosta, Kerynia, and several 
minor ports. In addition to hares and foxes, 
sportsmen will be able to pursue the Cyprian 
mountain sheep, only rarely met with in a few 
remote localities. The Kopfer of the Hebrews 
is not the henna - plant, but Cistus Creticus, 
which furnishes the aromatic resin known as 
ladanum. — ‘Cyprus: the Christian History of 
our new Colonial Gem,’ by the Rev. R. Glover 
(Sampson Low & Co.), is the substance of a dis- 
course from tbe pulpit in the course of the author's 
ordinary ministrations, and deals with Barnabas, 
Sergius Paulus, and the quarrel between Paul and 
Barnabas. We wish sermons of this kind were 
heard more frequently in our churches,—Stan- 
ford’s ‘ Map of Cyprus,’ on a scale of six miles 
to the inch, exhibits the administrative divisions 
and the sites of ancient cities. There are en- 
larged plans of Larnaka, Limasol, Famagosta, and 
Kerynia ; inset geological and agricultural maps, 
reduced from those by Gaudry, and a sketch map 
showing the position of Cyprus with reference to 
the adjacent coasts. We observe many discre- 
pancies in the spelling of the names, which can 
easily be rectified in a second edition. The map, 
as it stands, will prove of service to English 
tourists, though less wealtby in its nomenclature 
than that of Mas Latrie, noticed in our last 
number. 

Jenkinson’s ‘ Practical Guide to North Wales’ 
forms a valuable addition to Mr. S:anford’s series 
of guide books. It contains full information on 
every subject likely to interest not only tourists, 
but also persons who make a lengthened stay 
amongst the hills of North Wales, and even natives 
of the country. There is a large map, quite suffi- 
cient for ordinary pedestrians, as well as an index 
map to the Ordnance Survey. 

The new part of Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
contains a copy cf Stebnitzky’s map of Armenia, 
embracing the territories ceded to Russia ; a map 
of the Herero country in South Africa, from 
original surveys by Rhenish missionaries, and, as 
a@ matter of course,a map of Turkey, exhibiting 
the territorial changes effected by the Treaty of 
Berlin. Herr Bradashka contributes detailed 
statistics of the population of the Sanjuk of Seres, 
based upon the researches of Stephen Verkovich. 
The Kaza Mademokboria (ancient Chalcidice) is 
inhabited exclusively by Grecks, who also pre- 
dominate in Zikbna, and constitute an important 
element of the population in the Kazas of Seres 
and Drama. The Kazas Nevrekop and Razlog 
are occupied almost exclusively by Bulgarians, 
= also extend down to the coast of the Aiyean 

a. 

_ In ‘Les Causes Actuelles de I’Esclavage en 
Ethiopie’ (Louvain, Peeters) M. Antoine 
d’Abbadie gives a full account of the manner in 
which the slave trade is carried on in Abyssinia and 
in the countries further south. He advocates the 
appointment of consuls of unblemished life as the 
only means of putting a stop to this detestable 
traffic. 

During January and February of the present 
year Alexander Agassiz, of the United States 
steamer Blake (Captain Sigsbee), took a series of 
deep-sea soundings in the Gulf of Mexico, which 
will prove of high value in contributing towards a 
physical knowledge of the ocean generally. His 
researches were conducted about the south-east of 
the Galf, about the Florida bank, west of the pen- 
insula of the same name, about the Yucatan bank 
and north-west of that peninsula, and in the inter- 
vening portion of sea between the above-mentioned 

laces and the western end of the island of Cuba. 

he zoological results are said to be surprisingly 
rich, The deepest sounding was taken between the 
Tortugas and the north-east cape of Yucatan (Cape 
Catoche) and amounted to 1,920 fathoms, the next 
deepest being 1,568 fathoms, north of the same. 
All depths of water of about 600 fathoms and 





upwards gave a uniform temperature of 39°5 
Fahrenheit. Captain Sigsbee intends to publish 
the results in a more complete form hereafter, so 
that we may hope soon to have a stock of observa- 
tions which will throw much light on the origin of 
the Florida stream, commonly called the Gulf 
Stream. 

The sea route between Siberia and Northern 
Europe appears likely to be more and more 
favoured. Besides Prof. Nordenskiold’s expe- 
dition, which will endeavour to push through the 
Siberian Polar Sea on to Bebring’s Straits, the 
Lena, a new iron steamer of 100 tons, provisioned 
for sixteen months, and commanded by Capt. 
Johannesen, a well-known Norwegian explorer, 
will precede the Professor, journey as far as the 
Lena river if possible, and then ascend the last- 
named river to Yakutsk, where she is to be sta- 
tioned permanently. The Express, a Swedish 
sailing vessel of 306 tons, left London on the 6th 
June for Vadsd, en route to the Yenisei mouth. 
She goes out as tender to the above-named vessel, 
and her cargo consists of 390 tons of coal and 60 
tons of salt, while she intends to bring back Siberian 
wheat. The vessels referred to are the venture of 
Herr Sibiriakeff. Baron Knoop, of Bremen, too, 
has started for the Yenisei in the steamer Luise, 
accompanied by a tender steamer and three lighter 
ships, with a miscellaneous cargo. He, too, proposes 
to return with a cargo of Siberian wheat. Herr 
Alexander Eblertz, an officer of the Russian 
Finance Department, and « Bremen ship insur- 
ance agent accompany Baron Knoop. A vessel 
will be also despatched from Hamburg at the 
joint expense of a Hamburg and a Siberian 
merchant, with the object of opening up trade 
between Hamburg and the Ob river. Norway, 
too, is showing activity in Arctic navigation, the 
steamer Voringen having started from Trom:0 for 
a cruise to Novaya Zemlya and Spitzbergen, and 
towards the north-east coast of Greenland. 





LE TUMULUS DES TROIS SQUELETTES. 


Tuis is the name which the explorer has given 
to a barrow in which he has discovered several 
sepulchral chambers; and the appropriateness of 
the name is made to rest upon the supposition that 
portions of three human skeletons were distinctly 
recognizable in one of them, there being usually 
scarcely any trace of bones in the chambered bar- 
rows of north-western France. Pornic is a small 
town on the sea-coast of the Department of the 
Loire Inférieure, and a favourite resort of the 
citizens of Nantes “ pendant les vacances.” Your 
readers will perhaps remember that it was here 
Roger Tichborne is said to have received a cut on 
his head by falling on a rock. There are several 
remarkable chambered barrows within an easy 
walk, following the coast line in the direction of 
Préfaille to the north-west and La Joseliére to the 
south-east, of the town, remarkable not on account 
of their dimensions but on account of the plan and 
disposition of their chambers. Hither Baron de 
Wismes is in the habit of directing his summer 
course ; and being an active member of the Archzo- 
logical Society which has its head quarters at 
Nantes, here he pursues his antiquarian researches as 
opportunities present themselves. There are some 
nen whose zeal, however laudable, we might wish was 
less active, from the consciousness that when it is 
brought into exercise it will be almost certain from 
its ill-direction to disturb our equanimity. The 
zeal of the Baron in this instance has disquieted 
us. A rare opportunity of adding to our too im- 
perfect knowledge of the burial customs of the 
chambered-barrow people has been lost; and un- 
happily the members of the Archzological Society 
to which he belongs have too slight an acquaint- 
ance with this particular branch of science, and 
are too well satisfied with his labours to compre- 
hend and deplore the irreparable loss they have 
sustained. They might have been instrumental in 
disseminating most valuable information, which 
would have raised their Society to a high place 
among scientific bodies. They have had, and yet 
missed, such an opportunity as no other Archzeolo- 
gical Society of the Province of Brittany has been 





ee 
favoured witb, and this through the inex perienc, 
of one of their members,—the Opportunity of not. 
ing bow the Dolmen builders of that district were 
interred, and the physical characteristics of th, 
people. Hitherto very minute fragments only of 
human bones have been met with in Brittany ‘bay. 
rows, and the Socié!é Polymathique of the Mor. 
bihap, notwithstanding their extensive re 
in their rich Department, have had no such Oppor. 
tunity. 

Before I proceed to make good my impeachment 
it is necessary that I should describe the barroy 
At a distance of Jess than a thousand yards oq 
the north-west side of Pornic and near to the smal] 
hamlet of Mousseaux, stand three barrows of yp. 
equal heights nearly touching each other. U; 
the summit of the central one, and that the loftiest, 
a windmill has been erected, and it is said, with 
probability, upon the ruins of asepulchral chamber, 
One of these was excavated in 1840 by M. Francis 
Verger, who discovered two remarkable cruciform 
chambers in juxtaposition, a form not unfrequent 
in the neighbourhood. The chambers are now ip 
a sadly ruined condition. Upon the third barrow, 
which is eastwards of the windmill, and the one 
under consideration, the miller’s dwelling-honse 
and cart-sheds have been built. Attracted by the 
presence of some large stones which appeared about 
the mound, and encouraged by several friends, the 
Baron undertock its excavation. His qualification 
for so important a work is thus related by himself, 
The Archeological Society of Nantes “ eut assez 
de confiance en moi pour me charger de cette 
fouille, 4 laquelle m/’avaient préparé quelques 
fouilles moins importantes, mais du méme genre, 
éxécutées, soit d’accord avec des amis, soit dans la 
compagnie du savant Marquis de Vibraye.” His 
experience, therefore, on his own showing, was 
neither extensive nor characterized by any dis- 
coveries ot scientific importance. Several half con- 
cealed stones on the eastern slope tempted him to 
commence operations there, and the result was the 
opening out of a cruciform chamber, mutilated pro- 
bably when the cart-sheds were erected, and shorn 
of its principal cells. This first-discovered monu- 
ment, writes the Baron, “ j’ai baptisé de la Croix, 
tirant ce nom de la disposition de son plan, dont 
on est de suite frappé.” This structure needed no 
sponsorial function at his hands, being of no un- 
common form in the district. 

Having removed some aged brambles on the 
south slope of the barrow, the upper surface of a 
block of quartz was exposed to view, and this led 
to the discovery of a second sepulchral chamber, 
constructed in the more ordinary form ; and sub- 
sequently other tombs were found. As it is the 
second of these chambers which has had the honour 
of another of the Baron’s sponsorial appellations, 
obtaining thereby a pre-eminence over the other 
sepulchres, I will consider its claims to this dis- 
tinction. In order to show that I have not been 
hypercritical in the foregoing remarks, it is only 
needful to give the Baron’s pamphlet a careful 
perusal. The first evidence of inexperience was 
manifested when the quartz block clearly proved 
to be the roofing-stone of a sepulchre. His excite- 
ment and eagerness to get at the contents were 80 
intense that he made no immediate search for the 
proper entrance. The prey must be seized at 
once. “ L/ouvrier, dont l’Ame en ce moment ne fait 
qu'une avec la mienne, jette ce cri de triomphe 
de laigle qui s’élance dans les airs avec sa proie ; 
notre proie c’est un caveau d’une merveilleuse con- 
servation, dont la véute est un chef-d’ceuvre, et 
qui, 6 prodige, est vide de tout déblai usurpateur.” 
The next sentence reminds one of the traditional 
account of a more ancient discovery: “Il est 
justement midi, le soleil donne en face l’ouverture 
et permet en passant la téte d’examiner 4 peu 
prés Yensemble de cette grotte, ou luttent toute 
fois la lumiére et Yobscurité.” The aperture was, 
I presume, too small to allow more than the 
Baron’s head to pass, therefore a companion of 
lesser corporeal dimensions, one M. Bernard Max, 
@ young manufacturer of Nantes, “alors et 
vacances & Pornic, put bient6t se glisser 
Vintérieur,” and began the work of unscientific 
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ce. What would Mr. Greenwell have not 

‘ven for such & sight as now appeared, and such 

a golden opportunity ! “Des ossements,” whis- 

M. Max through the aperture into the ear 
of bis chief, “des ossements humains!” These 
were soon gathered up and removed to the miller’s 
house. It was not until after this had been 
secomplished and the earthenware vessels carried 
away that the entrance was opened out. There 
wos no intelligent attempt to ascertain the exact 
disposition of the bones; it was, perhaps, hardly 
to be expected from the young and inexperienced 
enthasiast. But what I complain of in the whole 
proceeding is that there was no appreciation on 
the part of any one of the true value attaching to 
adiscovery of such a nature, and therefore I feel 
‘gstified in regretting that the investigation was 
entrusted to those who were incapable of estimat- 
ing its archeological importance. 

The Baron states that “ces ossements étaient 
comme épars a travers le sol, toutefois M. Max, 
ai les receuillit en observant bien la place de 
chaque ossement, croit avoir remarqué avec certi- 
tude que les deux corps principaux étaient placés 
j cité Pun de l’autre, mais dans un sens opposé l’un 
jYautre. Ils ont di étre nécessairement placés assis 
ou accroupis selon l’usage de beaucoup de peuples 
anciens et modernes, et entre autres selon ceque l’on 
trouve dans Jes dolmens de l’Algérie. Ce caveau 
, il est vrai, 1 m. 90 c. (about 6 feet) de longueur, 
mais sa largeur de 1 m. 50 c. (about 4 ft. 6 in.), sens 
dans lequel étaient placés les squelettes ne per- 
mettait pas une autre attitude que celle que nous 
avons indiquée.” Again, “ Les cranes existent en 
grande partie mais en plusieurs morceaux. Leur 
forme semble assez belle, mais ne pourra bien se 
déterminer qu’aprés un travail assez délicat de 
soudure des principales piéces.” These two quota- 
tions bear out what I have said, and this is further 
shown by reference to Plate III. fig. 4, where the 
disposition of the bodies is incorrectly drawn at 
full length on their backs. A careful examination 
of the bones as they lay would have shown whether 
the bodies had been placed in a sitting posture, or 
on the side in a contracted manner, or whether the 
fesh had been previously removed and the dis- 
jointed bones gathered up and deposited there. 
The remark that the bodies must necessarily have 
been placed in a sitting or squatting attitude is 
a mere guess suggested by the narrowness of the 
tomb. Moreover, there should have been a recon- 
struction of the crania before the preparation of 
the pamphlet. The way in which the human 
remains were submitted to the medical men for 
classification and description also proves the ex- 
treme carelessness of the explorer. The bones of 
each skeleton, instead of being preserved together, 
were made up in twenty-six parcels, from which 
the doctors were expected to determine the number 
of individuals, their ages and sexes; and they 
agreed that there had been a man, woman (?), and 
thild from four to six years of age ; but a fragment 
oily of the child’s arm bone was found. There 
ems, therefore, to have been very little ground 
for the name which the Baron has bestowed upon 
the barrow, and no weighty reason for supposing 
= the chamber had contained three individuals 
only, 
M. de Wismes remarks that the barrow is quite 
wigue of its kind, not only in the provinces of the 
West but in France, and, as he also thinks, in other 
countries, There is nothing very remarkable in 
the fact that it should contain four, or perhaps five, 
distinct sepulchral chambers, for he gives only 
conjecture for two more. Barrows often contain 
more than one, and that at La Haute Folie to the 
wuth-east of Pornic contains three. In several 
ifthe Morbihan mounds there are three. These 
tumbers cannot be all of the same date, or there 
vould have been more uniformity of arrangement 
‘ad perhaps of plan, as in the monument formerly 
i Jersey, and in that near Port Erin, Isle of 

an, where in both instances the many cells or 

mbers are arranged in a circle with an approxi- 
tation to symmetry. There is generally some 
‘pecial feature in the construction of the tombs or 
their position within the mound which indi- 


. 








cates the consecutive order of their erection. 
Secondary interments in barrows unprovided with 
stone receptacles, in districts where no stone was 
available for their construction, had their counter- 
part in other districts in the formation of secondary 
cists and chambers built with stone. 

The vessels found in the chambers resemble 
those commonly found in Morbihan dolmens, both 
in form and paste. They are chiefly round- 
bottomed, thin in their walls, and dark coloured, 
approaching to black. There is but one vessel 
found in chamber 3, which if correctly drawn in 
Plate VI. fig. 5, differs in form. It has a den- 
ticulated edge, and two rows of oval depressions 
round its waist. A vessel of different shape and 
without side ornaments, but having similar den- 
ticulations, was found by me a few years ago in 
a Carnac dolmen. It is thought to belong to the 
late stone, or perhaps early bronze, period, and 
the denticulations were made by the pressure of 
the finger. I have also found similar pottery in 
the ancient manufactory of vessels on the sea-shore 
of Plouharnel, and within the entrenched camp 
on the point of Penchdteau, Loire Inférieure. 

The first part of the pamphlet to which these 
criticisms have been devoted was read in Paris at 
a scientific congress in 1876. In the following 
year M. de Wismes was preparing to take up his 
“quartiers de vacances” at Pornic when he 
received a letter from an Englishman which 
excited his curiosity. He was questioned with 
reference to his exploration, and informed that 
the writer had made some discoveries which 
upset the views commonly entertained by English 
archeologists. The letter was signed A. P. Skene, 
who shortly after joined the Baron at Pornic, 
and startled him, first, by expressing his conviction 
that these mounds were not burial-places at all, 
but dwelling-houses capable of accommodating 
500 persons, to which he held most tenaciously 
in spite of the Baron’s many forcible objections ; 
next, by drawing the explorer’s attention to certain 
marks on one of the supports of the south cell of 
the cruciform structure, which he said were due to 
the disintegrating action of plants attaching them- 
selves to the stone, and not to manual chiselling. 
This latter discovery would overthrow the theories 
of his countrymen, who were apt to mistake the 
operation of nature for the work of man’s hand. I 
have heard these views before and been amused 
by their eccentricity, as they amused without con- 
vincing the Baron, who adds : “On les a sous les 
yeux et l’on peut juger lopinion de M. Skene, 
qu'il a été seul & garder, tout en convenant 
qu’il ne pouvait découvrir qu’elle était la plante, 
ouvrier si adroit de ces caractéres.” The result of 
the interview and discussion was that M. de 
Wismes’s attention was directed to the marks 
which he had not hitherto observed. The 
existence of thé sculptures, however probable, 
must be accepted with caution, because although 
the Baron in one place accepts unreservedly 
the judgment of Abbé Dominique, whose opinion 
he solicited, he describes with hesitation several 
of the marks lest he should mislead archeologists. 
If the drawing of the markings (Pl. II. fig. 3) 
be fairly correct, it is not unlikely that they 
represent stone axes in their handles, part of the 
designs having been obliterated by the decom- 
position of the surface. This is a common symbol 
in French dolmens. W. C. Luxis. 








SOCIETIES. 

Liprary AssociaTION OF THE Unitep Kuina- 
pom.—Aug. 2.—Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, F.R.S., in 
the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. B. R. 
Wheatley, ‘On the Mode of Arranging a Private 
Library.’ The author insisted on the necessity 
there was for the arranger to bear in mind the 
radical distinction between a public or institutional 
and a private library. In the former, classification 
may be carried out on a more complete system, 
because the library ought to have been formed 
with a wide view of the requirements of many 
persons, but the literary tastes of the one possessor 
only would need to be regarded in the latter. The 





libraries under consideration mostly varied in ex- 
tent from 5,000 to 10,000 volumes, and were sup- 
posed to be placed in the several rooms of a 
country mansion. In such libraries the varied 
tastes of several generations of a noble house would 
find expression, and where an ancestor had been 
a great book collector, his idiosyncrasy as deve- 
loped in the library would probably exceed in pro- 
minence that of the present proprietor. The 
paper contained several instances of these special 
developments of a class which dominated all others 
in the library, and from considering this fact of 
some one class being abnormally developed, and 
that two or three sections of classes were usually 
wanting in any given private library, the author 
proposed a system of classification under three 
general headings, which allowed a ready and 
easily expansive arrangement, suitable for any 
emergency, viz.:—1. Science : including its theolo- 
gical, metaphysical, and physical divisions, and 
their attendant applications in natural history and 
the arts; 2. History: general history and its 
illustrations—legal, political, antiquarian, docu- 
mentary and descriptive; 3. Literature: the 
literee humaniores, including poetry, the drama, 
fiction, and the other sections in which literature 
is considered more as an end than as a means, 
language and bibliography. Various expedients 
by which additions to the already full shelves 
could be made without disarranging the adopted 
system were explained. A lively discussion fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper, in which the 
arrangement of the libraries of literary men and of 
special collections was chiefly considered. 








Science Gossip, 


THERE is a murmur in Dublin that the Irish 
are slighted by the British Association. An Irish 
Correspondent writes to us :—“ First a stranger 
was appointed President, and then an Englishman 
has been offered the Presidency for next year. 
There is also a great paucity of Irish among the 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and other officers of 
Sections. An eminent scientific man has proposed 
that the strangers should be received with all 
hospitality, but that all Irish papers should be 
withheld. The reception can scarcely be as good 
as at the last held in Dublin, for although the 
Executive Committee are using wonderful exer- 
tions, yet the funds are not coming in. The Irish, 
however, are very forgiving, and perhaps they may 
yet change, and give a more hearty welcome than 
at present seems probable.” 


In reference to the cartography of Cyprus there 
is an early and interesting map of the island and 
surrounding shores of the Mediterranean in Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS, 22329, f. 24, ‘La Sfera,’ of G.. 
Dathi, who flourished late in the fifteenth century. 
The text of the poem in connexion with it says :— 

Traltarso & antioccetta dricta via 
Cipri ysola infra mare sta discosta 
Un cento miglia dove é Niccosia 
Cipta real fra terra, & famagosta 
Che fu gran porto di mercatantia 
Sul mar da oriente, & quella costa 
Dellysola girando é cing 

& per lunghezza son migiia dugento. 

Tue Yorkshire College of Science at Leeds is 
advancing very satisfactorily. At a meeting last 
week it was announced that donations had been 
promised to the extent of 56,0001, and that the. 
College had now 355 students under instruction. 

Tue 6th of next December is the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Gay-Lussac, and on the- 
17th of the same month occurs that of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. The American Chemical Society 
proposes to celebrate in some striking and appro- 
priate manner those two centennials, and they 
solicit suggestions from the English chemists as to 
the most effective plan to be adopted. 

Drs. Macnus anpD Prcuvuét-LoxscuE, of the 
Ethnological Museum of Leipzig, send us a cir- 
cular requesting information as to the influence 
of colours on the uncivilized races of mankind. 
Any one desirous of aiding in this inquiry can 
obtain any number of circular forms by applying 
to either Dr. Magnus or Loesche. 
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Cuemens Herscuet, Civil and Hydraulic En- 
gineer of Boston, U.S., concludes in the July 
number of the Journal of the Franklin Institute 
his most practical and valuable papers ‘On the 
Erosive and Abrading Power of Water upon the 
Sides and Bottom of Rivers and Canals,’ 


Mosanprivm is the name given to a supposed 
new metal belonging to the Cerium group, dis- 
covered by Dr. J. Lawrence Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Kentucky. This element 
was found in the earth Mosandria, so-called after 
Mosander, who has so thoroughly investigated 
these rare and curious metals. 








PINE ARTS 


— f= 


BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Pudley Gallery, Egyptian 

Hall, Piccadilly, consisting of DRAWINGS, ETCHINGs, and 

ENGRAVINGS, OPEN from Ten till Six. — Admittance, 1s.; 
gue, 6d. ROBERT F. M‘NAIR, Sec. 


DORP’S GREAT WORKS, ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ ‘ CHRIST 
LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ and ‘ CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM ’ (the latter just completed), each 3% by 92 feet, with ‘ Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’* Night of the Crucifixion,’ 
* House of Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORB GALLERY, 35, New Bond 
Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. 








THE ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
NORTHAMPTON. 

Tue church monuments and wayside cross at 
‘Great Brington detained the party for some time. 
As Thomas Heritage, Chaplain to Henry the 
KHighth, and clerk of his works at Westminster, 
was rector of this parish when the chancel was 
built and the clerestory added to the fine nave 
and aisles, early in the sixteenth century, it has 
been surmised that he furnished the designs. The 
older portion of the church had much interest to 
the older archzologists, for the early oak benches, 
with their carved ends, armorial bearings, and 
diaper work, were considered by Mr. J. H. 
Parker to be unique. The fluted pillars on the 
south side of the nave, the stained glass, and 
painted roof paled in interest when the eye rested 
on the series of pretentious tombs of the Spencer 
family, which occupied the north side of the 
‘chancel and the mortuary chapel adjoining thereto. 
The profusion of armorial bearings and the well-pre- 
served effigies of the Spencers from 1522 to 1636 
were a study in themselves of costume and of the 
art of the sculptor. Here is one of the finest works 
of Nicholas Stone, as perfect as when it left his 
chisel, and near it is an excellent medallion like- 
ness of the great Lord Althorp. The graves of 
the family of Washington, bearing their coat, two 
bars, in chief three mullets, introduced the subject 
of the national flag of America. There seems but 
little doubt that George Washington descended 
from the Washingtons of Sulgrave, of which the 
Brington family were a branch, and that he used 
the same coat; indeed, the commissions of the 
earlier officers of the army of Independence bear 
his seal so charged. The particulars that have been 
preserved of the origin of the “ stars and stripes ” 

eave but little doubt that they were suggested by 
the “bars and mullets” of the family whose 
monuments and arms are so common in this part 
‘of Northamptonshire. The communion rails at 
which Charles the First knelt were with the other 
features of interest pointed out by Mr. Alderson. 

Were it not for its association with James the 
First and his unhappy son, the pleasant remains of 
Holdenby, or as it is pronounced Holmby, House, 
would hardly attract tourist or archeologist. It 
is true that the pillared chimneys and two orna- 
mental arches attest the work of John of Padua, 
the architect of Longleat, of Kirby, of Burghley, 
and of Wollaton ; but beyond this nothing remains 
of the great house of Sir Christopher Hatton. The 
modern restored house contains some good portraits, 
and on one of the terraces rests the remains of one 
of the two obelisks which stood in the great hall, 
and bore the arms of the noble families of Eng- 
land when Elizabeth was queen. The older Hol- 
denby, which was the seat of the family of that 
name, was on the lower grounds south of the 
church. The church repaid the visitors for their 
inspection, though the new chancel was much 





criticized. The small disused quatrefoil clerestory 
openings, which are somewhat a county fashion, 
the early ornamented coffin lids, the brasses, and 
particularly the oak screen from the chapel of the 
old house, and the old stalls of the chantry chapel 
were objects of great interest. 

Miss Baker has done so much to make the town 
and spire of Spratton known by her etching in her 
brother’s history of the county, that its Norman 
transitional arcades seemed familiar. The Norman 
west, south, and north doors remain, as well as 
one of the Norman arcades of the nave. Here, 
too, were some old oak seats and a fine monu- 
mental effigy of Sir John Swinford, who died in 
1371. This effigy has the collar of SS., and is 
the earliest sculptured example of that decoration 
in England. There was some speculation as to an 
arched opening over the chancel arch, and a 
glance was bestowed on the churchyard cross. The 
inscriptions on two of the village houses attracted 
attention on the road to Brixworth. 

The oft-debated question as to the builders of 
this ancient church was renewed with vigour, 
the vicar, the Rev. A. Gedge, pronouncing for the 
Roman origin, whilst Mr. G. T. Clarke and Mr. 
Bloxam gave a much more recent date to the 
edifice. Indeed, Mr. Clarke was of opinion that it 
was simply a Norman church built of Roman 
materials, whilst Mr. Bloxam thought that it might 
be ascribed to the Saxon times. Mr. J. H. Parker 
inclined to this view from certain peculiarities in 
the construction, but all admitted that the 
materials were of Roman origin. A sculptured 
eagle found during the restoration was pointed 
out as Roman, and pronounced to be a few cen- 
turies later. In the heat of these arguments a 
fine and early sculptured effigy in chain mail was 
almost overlooked. 

It is impossible to separate the visit of the 
Archeological Institute to Northampton from the 
lessons afforded by it in the early architecture 
of the kingdom. There is always too great a 
tendency to exaggerate the age of buildings which 
have presumably been built by the Anglo-Saxons, 
as they are termed. The tyro, following the 
early topographers, prates of Saxon masonry, and 
it is not a matter of wonder that Brixworth, with 
its heavy piers, and circular arches formed of un- 
doubted Roman materials, is assigned to the period 
of the Roman occupation of England. As there 
are foundations, probably of an earlier building, 
both north and south of the present nave, it has 
been termed a temple to Flora as well as a 
Roman basilica. When the members of the Insti- 
tute visited it on Wednesday, a warm discussion 
arose on this point. Mr. J. H. Parker stated that 
the apse was decidedly Norman; the plan was 
that followed by early builders, and he was 
obliged to take some four or five centuries from its 
presumed date, and bring it within that inter- 
mediate period of which we have so few memorials 
—the period of the first English monarch. The 
vicar of Brixworth took up the mantle of his pre- 
decessor, the Rev. Mr. Watkins, and maintained 
the Roman origin of his church, but the sceptical 
archeologists would not heed his appeal to the 
round tower, the basement of the early English 
spire and tower, as evidence of the earlier founda- 
tion of his church. Some pertinent observations 
were made as to the existence of “ herring-bone” 
masonry of all dates, and the merciless restorers 
had in this instance destroyed many beautiful fea- 
tures of the decorated period in order to give co- 
herence to a doubtful theory. When the Institute 
visited Earl’s Barton and Barnack they had an 
opportunity of seeing two towers of the ac- 
knowledged work of the pre- Norman masons. 
In ‘these there were but few signs of the design 
so evident at Brixworth. The long stone strips 
inserted in the rough rubble masonry, the angular 
tracery and windows, pointed to a time when 
carpentry was being superseded by stone; 
indeed, one of these towers has been termed 
“ petrified carpentry.” The “battering” of the 
tower in stages was very marked, and the 
tendency of the masonry to part asunder did 
not speak much for the “long and short” work 





which at Earl’s Barton was so conspicuous, Mr 
Albert Hartshorne, in his admirable notes for the 
guidance of those attending the meeting, seems 
inclined to fix Earl’s Barton at a date subse- 
quent to the well-known example at Deerh 
near Tewkesbury, which is dated 1056. It is 
somewhat curious that the “ moated mound” on 
the side of which Earl’s Barton church is buj 
was not mentioned or noted in the Proceedings 
yntil the party were about to leave. The pur. 
poses to which these early towers were devoted 
were well illustrated at Barnack, where the lower 
stage shows sedilia, and other arrangements {op 
holding a local court. The belfry stage once had 
numerous windows, and was divided into two 
floors for the reception and accommodation of 
the inhabitants in disturbed times. This example 
contrasted well with the later fortified tower at 
Bedale, in Yorkshire, which is furnished with the 
grooves of a portcullis, As Barnack is recorded to 
have been “ravaged and laid waste” by the Danes 
in 1013, and the relics of a fire were found in the 
rubbish at the foot of the tower, there is some pre. 
sumptive evidence of the early date of the ch 
and great interest attaches therefore to the peculiar 
and highly-interesting tower arch. At Barnack the 
high and graceful Norman arches and piers of the 
nave, which are very similar to those in Thomas 
& Becket’s crown at Canterbury, gave great interest 
to this structure, around which the true arche. 
ologists lingered whilst others walked over to visit 
the princely home of the Marquis of Exeter, at 
Burleigh. At Barnack were two effigies—a mailed 
figure of the time of Edward the First, anda 
female figure which appeared to be of a somewhat 
later date, judging by the costume. Both are 
reported to have been connected with the 
De Bernaks. 

This congress of the Institute has been some- 
what remarkable for the number of early monv- 
mental effigies seen. At Castle Ashley, David de 
Esseby (circa 1268) is supposed to be the earliest 
knightly figure in the county. At Cogenhoe and at 
Rushton there were similar effigies cross-legged 
and in chain-mail. We have already mentioned 
the effigy in Spratton Church of Sir John Swin- 
ford, who died in 1371, the earliest example of a 
sculptured collar of SS. The church of Lowick 
was the richest in monumental effigies, for here 
was the first De Vere who assumed the name of 
Drayton, in stained glass; and the tombs and 
effigies of the Greenes and Staffords, and of 
Lady Betty Germaine and her notorious husband, 
were very conspicuous. Some of the brasses, 
notably that of Higham Ferrers, excited some dis- 
cussion—a discussion likely to be continued by 
Rouge Croix and the venerable President of the 
congress. 








Hine-Grt Gossip, 

WE are enabled to state that the Burlington 
Club has not received the surplus funds of the 
British Institution referred to in the Atheneum 
of last week as probably available for the Museum 
of Casts. This money, if it has remained at 
interest during the last ten years, must amount to 
little less than 20,0001. 


Can the provisions of the Ancient Monuments 
Bill be in any way applied to the dominions of 
the Porte? If so, the sooner the better for 
the preservation of the buildings and monuments 
of ancient Babylon. A letter appears in the 
Times of India of Jane 14th, in which a very 
full description is given of the acts of vandalism 
which are being committed on the site of Babylon, 
and no doubt on other sites not visited by the 
writer. It appears that in Hillah, the neighbour 
ing town to the mounds of Babylon, there 84 
great demand for bricks for building purpose, 
and in order to supply this demand, the brick 
merchants of that towa are pulling down large 
portions of the walls of Babylon. During some 
excavations on the Mufelibeh mound by oneo 
these un-archzological explorers, a large under 
ground chamber was discovered, in which the bricks 
were as fresh as if made only a few days ago. 
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Mr. wilitarian excavator expressed his intention to 
the B ccear away” this interesting relic as soon as he 
ems § ied completed his devastations in another portion 
bse § ofthe same mound. This chamber, which is 
rst, fF nodoubt a portion of one of the great temples 
t is B of Babylon, will, therefore, disappear from the 
’ on site, and may shortly be seen moving in fragments 
muilt § into Hillah on the backs of the brick-dealers’ 
ings § Jonkeys. ‘Surely some one has power to stay 


pur § aoch vandalism, or at least to insist on inspection 
oted B ofthe buildings thus destroyed, so that drawings 
wet F ioay be made. Firmans and official red-tapeism 
s for repulse any attempts at a true exploration of 
had Nineveh or other sites by Europeans; but a 
two § Jewish or Greek brick-merchant may carry away 
1 of & ariceless records of antiquity unchecked by any 
mple F authorities. 

Tue authorities of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
d to | Paris, have formed a collection of important relics 
; in their charge, printed books, manuscripts, bind- 
1 the | ings and autographs. It is placed in the first 
foor of the building in the Rue de Richelieu, near 
urch, the entrance of the Department of Manuscripts, 
ali | i accessible from the Place Louvois, and is to 
the | be called the Galerie Mazarin. In some respects 
the § the British Museum has long ago done the same 
thing, by collecting in the Manuscript Room bind- 


te ings, manuscripts in many languages, documents 
che » of great historical and biographical interest, 


visit | snd autographs. Printed books have long been 
r, at displayed in the King’s Library, together with a 
ajled | certain number of engravings. When the stuffed 
birds and beasts have been removed to the new 
what § atkat South Kensington, it is to be hoped that 
these collections of rarities and memorials may be 
the | increased and displayed in one of the vacated 
galleries. The attractiveness of such a gathering 
could hardly be exaggerated. 


nonu- On Monday next the drawings eligible for the 
idde § National Art Competition will be exhibited in the 
tliest § South Kensington Museum. These examples are 
nd at # about 1,400 in number, selected from 138,000 
egged @ contributed by the Government Schools of Art 
ioned § throughout the country, and they ought to supply 
Swin- § sbundant data for judgment of the results of the 
» of a Bf system of teaching drawing which prevaile in those 
owick schools. 


here € Last week Mr. Alma Tadema despatched to the 
Berlin Exhibition a new work, giving a fresh read- 
ing of the subject of a picture we have described, 


a4 illustrating the story of Galeswintha and 
oy Fredegonda, styled ‘The Tragedy of an Honest 
2 


Wife’ The new example is named ‘ Galeswintha’s 
od by Morgengabe,’ and illustrates the Frankish custom of 
f th anewly-wedded husband bestowing a “ morning 
uth T cit” on his bride. The degraded Fredegonda 
sits, as before, in a chamber the window of which 
opens on the place where Chilperic, his priests, and 
nobles receive Galeswintha, who is clad in a long 
blue robe, and crowned with roses, With a touch 
ne ofhumour not out of keeping with the tragic sub- 
: ject, Chilperic has been made to look like the rascal 

ae he was,a common fellow, with an impudent face and 
— at | “tulting attitude. Galeswintha, long pitied under 
' tto | be title of “the Fair,” is as graceful as a royal 
= bride, tall and slender in the large garment that 
covers nearly all her form, except her face. She 
iments advances under the huge boughs of a sacred oak. 
ons Of Bthe shadows of the foliage fall on the people 
et fot § wsembled to witness the ceremony ; an attendant 
jments Fi bears the royal crown ; others carry flowers, some 
in the Bihout their welcome to the new queen. Priests 












& very Blok on, holding emblems of worship and dignity ; 
dalism § (hilperic, raising his hands above his bride’s head, 
vbylon, 8 the willow bough which symbolizes the gift. 
by the the gift itself was four great Frankish towns. All 


itis is seen through the arched opening of the 


re 8 4 rm queen’s chamber, and appears in full day, 
Tposes, the interior is illuminated by reflection, 
> brick ind by the light which enters at the opening. This 
1 large Bight reveals, in profile to us, Fredegonda seated or 

some Bxther leaning back on her couch, with crossed 
one of hooked, so to say, to the couch front, while 
under: her thus sustained form extends aslant, sup- 
> brick’ Boorted by its lithe yet majestic strength, and it is 
D. 


"if, having heard the cries of Galeswintha’s 








welcome, she had drawn the curtain from part of 
the opening, thrown herself backwards as she did 
so, keeping the drapery in her right hand ready 
to be dropped when she was seen from without. 
Fredegonda was at her toilette when the cries arose ; 
implements, ornaments, and a splendid embroi- 
dery lie on atable at the window sill. In her 
left hand is the mirror, with which she had tested 
the noble beauties of her form and face, the 
glorious abundance of long fair hair falling on her 
shoulders and back, and entwined with royal 
yellow ribbon, heaped in ample tresses and sump- 
tuous knots, which are, as yet, but half completed. 
As she turns her head to look outwards, the 
left hand and mirror has fallen into her lap, 
all her attention being given to her right hand 
and the curtain it holds. A thin white robe 
loosely hangs over one shoulder of the queen, 
leaving bare half her bust, the other shoulder and 
all her flank ; but the robe covers her body, thighs, 
and legs, is clutched between the feet that are 
half lifted from the ground, and rolls at her heels 
against the couch-side. The heart of the picture 
is in her face. It is the countenance of a woman 
in every way royal, in the prime development of 
@ woman’s life, of contours full, yet fine, compris- 
ing large features that are chastened with dignity, 
and almost Greek in the perfection of their pro- 
portions, majestic in energy and expression of self- 
control. A stern, resentful, yet half-regretful look 
lies on the face, the eyes are steadfast and the 
lips composed, but the nostrils draw breath 
inwards while they quiver, and the deadly aspect 
of the splendid face is more terrible, because it is 
fair, resolute, ruthless, and still. 


SienorJ. B. AMENDOLA, the well-known sculptor 
of Naples, has just finished an heroic bust of Mrs. 
Alma Tadema, a capital example of picturesque 
sculpture. 


In the Library of University College, London, 
on the occasion of the distribution of prizes, was 
lately exhibited a series of beautiful photographs 
of foliage, intended for the teaching in the Drawing 
Classes at University College School. The subjects 
have been selected and arranged by the Head 
Drawing Master, Mr. W. H. Fisk, with a view to 
a course of instruction in landscape drawing, 
based on a scientific knowledge of the structure 
and habits of our various forest trees, and they 
have been executed in an excellent manner for the 
purpose. Similar photographs are to be executed 
of various geological formations and of cognate 
subjects. The idea is novel, and there is no doubt 
but that it will be well and thoroughly carried 
out. 

WE are glad to notice that Mrs. Wornum, 
widow of the late Curator and Secretary at the 
National Gallery, has been placed in the receipt 
of a pension from the Civil List of 100/. per 
annum. This is little enough in acknowledgment 
of long, faithful, and valuable services like those 
of Mr. Wornun, trivial and contemptible in com- 
parison with disproportioned grants made to 
persons who have done only ornamental duties, 
or who have not begun to perform them or even to 
assume the pretence of duties of any kind. Mrs. 
Cruikshank has an equal grant to the above, in 
consideration of her deceased husband’s genius. 
Mr. J. Nash, water-colour painter, has 1001. per 
annum, and the Rev. J. Graves, the Irish an- 
tiquary, has the like pension. The apportionment 
of these sums is satisfactory enough. 

Mr. R. Spencer Sranyore has completed a 
series of twelve decorative pictures, to be placed in 
panels on either side of the nave of Marlborough 
College Chapel. Of these paintings six have been 
finished for some time, representing the following 
subjects :—‘The Annunciation,’ ‘The Angels ap- 

ing to the Shepherds,’ ‘The Entombment,’ 
‘The Holy City descending from Heaven,’ ‘ The 
Sacrifice of Isaac” ‘The Angel appearing to 
Hagar in the Wilderness.’ The pictures lately 
finished have for their subjects :—*The Tempta- 
tion, ‘The Agony in the Garden,’ ‘The Expulsion 
from Paradise,’ ‘The Angels leading Lot and his 
Daughters out of Sodom,’ ‘Abraham feasting 


the Three Angels, and ‘The Three Holy Children. 
in the Furnace.’ This is one of the most numer- 
ous series of pictures having a devotional aim and 
elevated character which have as yet been en- 
trusted to a single artist in this country, Mr. 
Stanhope has chosen a severe but not archaic 
manner of designing and executing his pictures, 
with clear, brilliant, and light colouring, isolated 
and harmonious tints, all adapted for the not over- 
lighted place they are to occupy, with gold freely 
used in ornaments and nimbi, precisely defined 
forms, simple draperies of conventional design, 
avoidance of contrasts of light and shade, and 
shadows of delicate tone. 

THE third annual congress of the Bristol and: 
Gloucestershire Archeological Society was held 
last week at Bristol, when excursions were made 
to Westbury and other places in the neighbour- 
hood. Among the papers read was one by Mr. 
R. J. King on Bristol Cathedral; he said that in 
many of its features it was unlike any other fabric, 
but, taken as a whole, it belonged in character 
to the work of a special school of builders, in- 
fluenced by the ability and superintendence of 
Abbot Knowle, who erected the fourteenth century 
choir. At Redcliff Church a valuable paper was. 
read by the vicar, the Rev. Canon Norris, who 
demonstrated the comparative heights of the 
earlier and later fabrics of that church, by the 
curious and hitherto unobserved evidence of the- 
retention of an early English corbel which helped 
to support the roof of that date, aud by the 
visible incorporation of some arches of the same 
period in the walls of the existing or Perpendicu- 
lar structure. Mr. John ‘i«ylor, in an accouat of 
Westbury Collegiate Church, observed that a 
monastic settlement at that place dated from the 
time of Offa, King of the Mercians, aud called at- 
tention to the interesting but overlooked fact that 
the revival of the Benedictine system under the 
operation of ‘‘Oswald’s Law,” by which the 
seculars were ejected, centred on the site of the 
existing monastic remains, a colony of monks 
from Fleury having been there planted by Bishop. 
Oswald himself before his “‘ Law ” came in force. 

Tue large picture by James Ward, last added to 
the collection in Trafalgar Square, has been placed 
on the walls in a position which is not very tavour-- 
able to the display of its qualities, and therefore, 
probably, a temporary one. The ‘Adoration of 
the Magi,’ recently acquired, formerly attributed 
to Lippi, and now, we believe, given to Botticelli 
by preference, has likewise been brought into the- 
gallery from below. 

Tue “ inauguration” of a statue of Lamartine 
at Macon will take place on the 17th inst. The- 
Jétes will continue during three days. 

Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. have pub-- 
lished a mezzotint engraving after Mr. Whistler’s. 
full-length portrait of Mr. Carlyle by Mr. K. 
Josey. 

A Book on the monuments of Christ Church, 
Cathedral, Dublin, is shortly to be published, the. 
work of Canon Finlayson. 








MUSIO 


_—a 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Ir is now some half century since the late M. 
Musard originated promenade concerts in Paris. 
with the avowed intention of affording the 
working class the opportunity of besrivg at 
cheap prices classical as well as dance music.. 
Musard visited this country with his famed 
quadrille band. He was followed in promenade 
concerts in Paris by Valentino and other specu- 
lators; but the establishment at the Cirque 
d’Hiver by M. Pasdeloup of a scheme for the 
execution of the highest-class orchestral com- 
positions put an end to the promenade 
of amateurs, who, by the way, in Paris had 
no refreshment bars within the concert-hall, 
but between the parts resorted to the adjoin- 
ing cafés, A German violinist, Herr Eliason, began 





the English promenade system, in which the hotel 
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or restaurant speculator had the chief interest. 
Afterwards the late M. Jullien, with Mr. Gye as his 
partner, began his series of entertainments, and 
for some years the French artist, who was a 
Sarceur, having special qualifications to amuse the 
general public, had a profitable career, which 
culminated in a failure at the Surrey Gardens. 
The more recent promenade concerts of Mr. Alfred 
Mellon have not been forgotten, but their influence 
was disastrons. In all these undertakings there 
‘was 2 constant cry about the creation of a new era in 
art ; assurances were freely published in glowing 
language of art advancement by the performances ; 
but season after season it became more palpable, 
judging from the “ physiognomy of audiences,” as 
Jules Janin used to say, that as to any genuine 
progress in the love of classical music there was 
really nothing to record. Again have the predic- 
tions been freely made that from the art point of 
view there was to be a new era, by the opening of 
Covent Garden by Messrs. A. and S. Gatti, coffee- 
house keepers and ice-purveyors. A visit to the 
theatre on the Bank Holiday might suffice to show 
that the status quo of promenade arrangements 
was being preserved ; staring red decorations but 
slightly relieved by plants and blocks of ice were 
not calculated this sultry weather to soothe the 
eye, whilst the musical organization afforded no 
indication that anything revolutionary ia the way 
-of changes was effected. There was the customary 
blind of a first part. This included Beethoven’s 
Symphony, No. 1. The others, up to No. 8, following 
the Crystal Palace plan, will be given in succes- 
sion, omitting the choral one, No. 9, now a stand- 
ing work at Sydenham. There was the inevitable 
‘Zampa’ Overture of Hérold, and an amateur 
— of Chopin’s Polonaise in & flat, by 
iss Josephine Lawrence. As regards the in- 
strumental execution, there are fifty-seven stringed, 
with the ordinary complement of brass, wood, and 
percussion instrumerts, and in the band there are 
several eminent instrumentalists, including Mr. 
Burnett, a vigorous chef d’attaque. Asa conductor, 
Mr. Sullivan is very listless and inanimate, failing 
to display the vivid colouring and incisive accent 
required in Beethoven’s orchestral masterpieces. 
After the Policinellos who have been witnessed at 
promenade concerts, this apathetic style of the 
new conductor may prove acceptable up to a 
certain point; his colleague, Mr. A. Cellier, is 
more impulsive and vigorous ; but the orchestra 
will find it difficult to fall into the ways of two 
conductors with different beats of the baton. The 
singers last Monday were Madame Rose Hersee, 
Madame A. Sterling, Mdlle. Alma Verdini, and 
Signor Federici. The English soprano with her 
light voice made a mistake in selecting the Agatha 
-scena from Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz’; her reading 
was artistic, but the organ was too weak and 
tremulous for the outbreak of joy in the last 
movement. The American contralto will be as 
popular at Covent Garden as she was at the St, 
James’ Hall Ballad Concerts ; her distinct articu- 
lation and her marked sensibility impart sym- 
thetic interest to a sentimental song like Mr. 
. Cowen’s ‘Better Land,’ which was enthusi- 
astically encored. The new American vocalist 
with an Italian name will do well to abstain from 
the screaming scenas of Signor Verdi’s operas until 
her imperfect intonation is amended. Signor 
Federici, in Handel’s “ Honour and Arms,” sang 
‘forcibly. The chief solo performer at present is 
Mr. Howard Reynolds, on the cornet-a- piston. 








Rusical Gossip, 


THE musical attractions for the Bank Holiday, 
Monday, the 5th inst., were of a very limited 
number. At the Royal Albert Hall there was an 
organ recital by Mr. S. Naylor, with Miss Anna 
Williams as vocalist, At the Crystal Palace there 
‘was a military and ballad concert, with Madame 
Sinico - Campobello, Madame Patey, Messrs. 
M‘Guckin, G, Fox, and Signor Campobello prin- 
cipal singers, and Mr. A. Manns conductor ; the 
bands of the lst and 2nd Life Guards, Royal En- 
gineers, and Scots Guards coalescing with the 





ordinary Sydenham orchestra. At the Alex- 
andra Palace there was an orchestral and ballad 
concert, with Mr. Lloyd, the tenor, as leading 
vocalist. 

TuE Directors of the Philharmonic Society for 
the season 1879 are Sir Julius Benedict, Messrs. 
Cummings, W. Macfarren, Osborne, Stephens, 
John Thomas (harpist), and Harold Thomas 
(pianist), 

Two new compositions will be produced shortly 
—one at the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, ‘La 
Nativité,’ a sacred work by M. Maréchal, the other 
a cantata, the words by Mr. W. Grist and music 
by Mr. E. Prout, both of the Crystal Palace. 


Mapame Nixssoy, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves will sing at a Philharmonic Concert in 
Liverpool on the 27th of September, Sir J. Bene- 
dict acting as conductor; and Madame Adelina 
Patti will appear on the 10th of October, also at a 
concert. 

Tue orchestral and vocal concerts of Mr. C. 
Halle will be given in the autumn, both at Man- 
chester and Liverpool. 

Tue Journal of the Society of Arts of the 2od inst. 
publishes an official communication from the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the proposed College of 
Music, requesting the co-operation of the Society, 
and announcing the addition of the name of the 
chairman of the Council te the Marlborough House 
Committee, under the presidency of the Prince of 
Wales. The object of the movement, as stated in 
the letter of Prince Christian, is ‘to make an 
effort to establish a College of Music on a wider 
and more permanent basis than the Royal Academy 
of Music or the National Training School for 
Music. Both of these bodies have already inti- 
mated their readiness to co-operate in founding a 
college having for its purpose the improvement of 
the science and art of music, and the provision of 
musical instruction of the highest class.” 

FrAvLein Kress being unable to appear this 
season at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, 
the directors have engaged Madame Montigny- 
Rémaury of Paris, the pianist who recently made 
such a great impression by her performances at the 
Musical Union. To the list of vocalists given in 
the Atheneum of the 27th ult, must be added 
the names of Miss A. Butterworth, Miss M. 
Davies, Miss E. Mott, and Miss H. Meason. 

Mr. AtrreD CorpeR officiated as organist at 
the recent Tonic Sol-Fa College concert at the 
Crystal Palace, as Mr. Harris, whose name was 
announced, was prevented, at the last moment, 
from being present by illness. 


THE engagement of Mdlle. Tremelli, the Austrian 
contralto, has been announced for Ireland, America, 
and the Scandinavian provinces, but the lady has 
returned to Vienna, having declined all proposals 
for the present, bring eugaged at the Iwperial 
Opera-house in the Austrian capital, the season of 
which will be recommenced on the 15th inst., with 
Herr Wagner's ‘Siegfried,’ one of the four operas 
of the ‘ Nibelungen.’ 

THERE have been two Welsh LEisteddfods 
already, one at Llanrwst, which ended on the 3rd 
inst., the other at Menai Bridge, on four days this 
week, 

Tue French adaptation of Signor Verdi’s ‘ Aida’ 
at the Paris Lyrique bas met with success. The 
cast comprised Madlle. Emilie Ambre in the title- 
part; Mdlle. Bernardi, the contralto, Amnéris ; 
M. Nouvelli, Rhadamés; M. Aubert, Amonasro ; 
M. Queyret, the King; and M. Ponsard, Ramphis. 
Mdile. Heilbron will be Juliet and M. Capoul 
Romeo in the opera, ‘Les Amants de Vérone,’ 
now in preparation at the Lyrique. 

Ove of the greatest successes at the Trocadéro 
Exhibition Concerts in Paris as yet has been that 
of the Scandinavian singers, namely, one hundred 
students from the University of Upsal, under the 
direction of M. Hedenblad, and sixty students 
of the University of Christiania, under M. Behrens. 
The Swedish and Norwegian voices are of sym- 
pathetic quality, with extensive compass. Out 
of fourteen pieces, seven were enthusiastically 
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encored. The compositions were by F. : 
singer, Wennerberg, Nordraak, Sédorman” i 
strom, Ole Bull, Kjerulf, Heyse, Josephson, A 
&c. Many of these names will be new to this 
country. It is evident that part-singing is cay 
fully cultivated by these Northern students, 
Stcnor Ciampr's definitive arrangements x 
Impresario of Italian opera at Moscow and § 
Petersburg bave been announced in the Milan 
Trovatore. The artists now named are Mesd 
Cepeda, Mantilla, Volpini, Salla, Sarda, Cotting 
Donadio, Harris, and Albani (sopranos); Mesdanies 
Sealchi-Lolli, Ghiotti, Pasqua, and M. De Lope 
(mezzo-sopranos and contraltos) ; Signori Masini 
Baragli, Bolis, De Bassini, Marini, Pavani, Sabater 
Sylva (tenors) ; Signori Padilla, Cotogni, Ughett) 
Raguer, Maurel, Vaselli (baritones) ; Signori Me. 
dint, Dal Negro, Ordinas, Gilberti, Scolara (basses); 
Sigoori Ciampi and Caracciolo (buffo basses), The 
— chiefs are Signori Bevignani, Drigo, and 
Goula. 
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DRAMA 


a 


THE WEEK. 


OtympPic.—‘The Woman of the People,’ a Melo-drama, in 
Four Acts and a Prologue. 


LyoruM.—* Mary Warner,’ a Drama, in Four Acts, By ; 


Tom Taylor. 

‘Toe WoMAN OF THE PEOPLE,’ with which 
Mdlle. Beatrice commenced on Monday last 
her temporary occupation of the Olympic 
Theatre, proves to be a version of ‘ Marie. 
Jeanne; ou, la Femme du Peuple,’ of MM 
Dennery and Mallian, a piece that has already 
supplied the English stage with ‘ Janet Pride’ 
While Mr. Boucicault, however, to whom the 
Jast named version was due, departed widely 
from the original story, the new adapter has 
adhered closely to it, and the present piece is 
a nearly exact rendering of the Porte Saint- 
Martin melo-drama. Against works of this 
kind it may be urged that the contemplation 
of them is not much more edifying or mor 
cheering than that of a funeral. In their 
favour may be advanced that the greatest 
actresses have not seldom made in them the 
most conspicuous success. There are play- 
goers who can still remember the first appear- 
ance of Madame Dorval in 1845, in ‘ Marie 
Jeanne,’ and her absolutely unequalled pre- 
sentation of the mother compelled by poverty 
to surrender her child to the Hospice des 
Enfants-Trouvés. It is still told in Paris how 
Frédérick Lemaitre, during an entr’acle, went 
to see Madame Dorval, and, unable to speak 
to her through emotion, burst into tears, Ten 
years later, at the Adelphi, Madame Celeste 
played the heroine. Her acting, however 
good it might be, did not attract especial 
attention in a performance supported by such 
artists as Mr. Keeley, Mr. B. Webster, and 
Mr. Selby. The rdle of the heroine wa 
subsequently taken by Miss Woolgar, who 
completely mastered it, and obtained in its 
conspicuous and well-remembered success. 


Mdlle. Beatrice is not a Madame Dorval 
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She cannot, indeed, be mentioned in the same 
breath with her two English predecessors 2 
the part she assumes. Her manner is ha 

and her foreign pronunciation is a distiné 
drawback from the effectiveness of her inter 
pretation. She succeeds, however, in bringi0g 
out a considerable amount of pathos, and she 
renders very touching and sympathetic 

sufferings of the heroine. Those who liket 
be torn to pieces by emotion—and this effet 
or none is produced by a performance of 
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of being gratified. There is, however, little 
that is truly artistic, and people who are not 
fond of strong emotions may dispense with a 
visit to the theatre. The general company is 
fairly effective, and the interpretation is even 
and praiseworthy. Mdlle. Beatrice has indeed 
collected around herself a company that, with- 
out claiming to be strong, is adequate to the 
rformance of melo-drama. The entertain- 
ment was received by a holiday audience with 
the frankest and most ingenuous sympathy 
and delight. When the actor who played 
Bertrand, the hero, was seen stealing from his 
wife the money put by to save the life of her 
gon, the audience demonstrated by volleys of 
hisses its disapproval of such proceedings. 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s drama of ‘ Mary Warner,’ 
first produced at the Haymarket on the 21st 
of June, 1869, has been revived at the Lyceum, 
with Miss Bateman in her original part of the 
heroine. The play, it will be remembered, is 
a version of ‘Margaret Meadows,’ a story 
by Dr. Gilbert. George Warner is played 
by Mr. Billington, and Levitt, the comic 
villain of the piece, by Mr. Fernandez. We 
notice that Dr. Gilbert’s name disappears from 
the playbill, on which it once appeared at the 
express instance of the legal tribunals. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Tue Gaiety reopened on Monday, with a per- 
formance of the ‘Grasshopper’ and * Little Doctor 
Faust.’ The theatre has undergone entire renova- 
tion, and looks especially bright and handsome. 

A new play of M. Sardou, which has not yet 
been given in Paris, has been secured for the 
Adelphi. A drama by the author of ‘Les Dani- 
cheff? to be produced at the Ambigu-Comique 
when that house passes under the new manage- 
ment which is forthcoming, has also been secured. 


A yew drama, entitled ‘That’s Why she Loved 
Him,’ produced at the Aquarium Theatre, does 
not rise above the level of amateur work, either 
as regards piece or acting, and puts in no claim to 
criticism. 

Mornine performances will recommence at the 
Aquarium on September 2nd, when an American 
company, known as Jarrett and Palmer’s troupe, 
will appear in ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 

A new drama, by Mr. G. L. Gordon, entitled 
‘Treaty of Peace, has been produced at the Park 
Theatre, It has some resemblance in plot to Mr. 
Robertson’s comedy of ‘ Ours.’ 

Important changes have been made in the cast 
with which ‘Diplomacy’ is now played at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
are respectively replaced by Mr. Conway and 
by Miss Amy Roselle, and Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
by Mr. Forbes Robertson and Miss Sophie Young; 
Mr. Kemble also succeeds Mr, Sugden. 

Mr. H. B. PritcHarp has dramatized his novel 
of ‘Dangerfield.’ 

In the competitions at the Conservatoire no first 
prize in tragedy was awarded. In comedy the one 
first prize accorded was carried off by Malle. Sisoz. 
Itis a curious sign of the times that it is not this 
lady, but Mdlle. Depoix, who only carried off 
apremier accessit, who is spoken of as likely to be 
sized upon by the Comédie Frangaise. Malle. 
Depoix is sixteen years of age, and is said to be 
“douée d’une rare beauté.” This may be supposed 
to he the quality that has recommended her to 
M. Perrin. It is as true now as in the days of 
Samson, that 

Beauty, though injurious, hath strange power. 








ToCorresronpNnTs.—H. J. I1.—W. A. B. G.—H. B. P.— 
A.D. C.—received. 

J. L. H. (“C, L.”).—It would, we fear, be impossible {o 
Prevent it. 
Rey. Canon B.—The book has been sent out for review. 
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THE LONGEVITY OF 


ITS FACTS AND ITS FICTIONS. 


MAN: 


Including an Inquiry into some of the more Remarkable 
Instances, and Suggestions for Testing Reputed Cases. 
Illustrated by Examples. 


By WILLIAM J. THOMS, F:S.A., 


Deputy-Librarian, House of Lords, 


“Mr. Thoms was admirably qualified to perform the task 
which he has undertaken, and he has performed it with signal 
success... .... His remarks upon the evidence which is generally 
adduced to prove the extreme age of individuals are perspicuous 
and sound...... This portion of the work is carefully executed, 
and will have interest to those whose vocation calls them to deal 
with evidence. ...... No one but Sir George C, Lewis could have 
undertaken such a work with such advantages, and even he 
couid not have produced a more practical and intelligent book.” 

Law Magazine and Review, July, 1873. 


“ The book is full of interest, and has considerable scientific 
value. Many of the comments on evidence will apply not 
merely to questions of centenarianism, but to others of a 
scarcely less important character.”-—Scotsman. 


“A vast deal of methodized information and light is thrown 
upon a deeply interesting subject by this volume on Human 
Longevity. Few but Mr. Thoms could have persevered against 
so many difficulties in the form of prejudice and defective 
information; and whatever may come of it or after it, his book 
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“Mr. Thoms’s painstaking researches into alleged cases of 
centenarianism form an interesting volume, in which some are 
completely disproved, others shown to be doubtful, and a few 
of them established. Mr. Thoms has not gone into the inquiry 
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JouHn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp-stTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


F4e2e INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 








Net Premiums and Interest ° £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ; £3.18 4,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or 
from any of the Company's Agents, post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office, 60, Charing Cross: and at Oxford-street, corner of 
Vere-street. Established 1810. 

BONUS. 

The Managers would direct the attention of the Public to the large 
Cash penuece pate at be Hd Quinquennial Division of Profits, as 

indicated by the subjoined Table. 








Annual 














Entry On Policies for £100 in force 
Age Premium. 5 Years. {| 10 Years. | 20 Years. 
20 £116 11 22101 | 4216 0 £377 
30 292 312 5 3156 | 478 
40 366 a6n | 507 | 5193 
50 414 2 650 7 310 913 9 


The new Prospectus, containing important alterations, will be 
forwarded on application. J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FPLEET-STREET, LONDUN. 








Tuvested Assets on the 3ist December, 1977.......... 5,478,045 
Inoome for the year 1877 ......  .. ce. . cceseecceees 483,597 
Amount paid on Death to December last ..... .. ... 11,538,820 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted .. 5,523,138 


Jnding © Sect 


The E: of M t (i 
4) per cent. on the Annual! Income. 

Attention is specially directed to the Revised Prospectus of the 
Society ; to the New Rates of Premium adopted, which are materially 
lower for Young Lives than heretofore ; to the New Conditions as to 
extended limits of free travel aud residence ; and to the Reduced Rates 
of extra Premium. 

'rospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 
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ARIS EX AIBITION.—Special arrangements for 
Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 

A Premium of One ~hilling Insures 1,0001. if Killed, or 61. per week if 
laid up by Injury during the Double Journey. Policies against 
Accidents of all kinds may also be effected for One, Three, or 


Twelve Months, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. with 2 Maps, 


CYPRUS: HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, 


Adapted from the German of FRANZ VON LOHER, with much Additional Matter. 
By Mrs. A. BATSON JOYNER. 
London: Wau. H. Atten & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Now ready, price 2s. (post free, 2s. 4d.); cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (post free, 2s. 10d.) 


AN OPEN VERDICT: a Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 
OPINION OF THE SPECTATOR. 


‘We recognize with pleasure in ‘An Open Verdict’ a novel quite worthy of the author of those which 
formerly were among the most widely read in the year’s supply of fiction. Here are no signs at all that the 
writer of thirty-three novels has written herself out ; her powers of invention show themselves as fresh as ever: 
and if she no longer makes such lavish demands upon them as formerly she did, the change is manifestly a result 
of deliberate choice and educated taste.......In none of Miss Braddon’s former novels has she made her minor 
characters more effective than in this. The selfish and cold-hearted governess, Miss Scales ; the pious, fussy 
mother of the infidel artisan whom Cyril Culverhouse converts to Christianity by an act of heroic Christian 
charity ; the members of the Scratchell household ; the first Mrs. Piper, who never could rise to the level of 
her husband's self-made prosperity, but worried herself about the butcher's bill and the wastefulness in the 
kitchen to the end of her life; the Vicar, who could read Bishop Berkeley and answer his wife’s questions 
simultaneously without committing himself; Mr. Piper, with his sound sense and horrid vulgarity, who ‘grud 
nothing’ that is to be expended in show, but fondly believes that his wife has bought a famous thoroughbred 
hunter, and ‘ put something in her pocket for a new gown,’ out of a cheque for 100/.,—all these are admirably 
drawn. The gem of the book, however, is Mrs. Dulcimer, the Vicar’s wife. We do not remember any more 
amusing personage in all the well-filled portrait gallery which we owe to Miss Braddon.” 





MISS 


Always in print, uniform with the above, price.2s. each (post free, 2s. 4d.); cloth gilt, 28. 6d. (post free, 2s. 10d.) 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 18, RALPH THE BAILIFF. 


~ 


2. HENRY DUNBAR. | 19. FENTON’S QUEST. 

3. ELEANOR'S VICTORY. | 20. LOVELS OF ARDEN. 

4. AURORA FLOYD. 21. ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 

5. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 22. THE BITTER END. 

6. THE DOCTOL’s WIFE. 23 MILLY DARRELL. 

7. ONLY A OLOD. 24. STRANGEKS AND PILGRIMS, 
8. SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 25. LUCIUS DAVOREN. 

9. TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 26. TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 

10. LADY’S MILE. 27. LOST FOR LOVE. 

ll. LADY LISLE. 28. A STRANGE WORLD. 

12. CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE. 29. HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 

13. BIRDS OF PREY. 30. DEAD MEN’3 SHOES. 

14. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 21. JOSHUA HAGGARD. 

15. RUPERT GODWIN. 32. WEAVERS AND WEFT. 

16. RUN TO EARTH. 33. AN OPEN VERDICT. (Ready. 





17. DEAD SEA FRUIT. 


**No one can be dull who has a novel by Miss Braddon in hand. The most tiresome journey is beguiled, and the most 
wearisome illness is brightened, by any one of her books.” 


London: J. & R. MaxweE.t, Publishers, Milton House, 4, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 


In crown 8vo. brown cloth, price 3s. 6d. each, 


1. PLUTARCH’S LIVES. (Langhornes’ Edition.) 736 pages. 
2. The BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS. 

3. ASMODEUS. By LeSace. Illustrated by Tony Johaanot. 
4, DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS. 


Grorce Routtepce & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate-hill, London. 


The THIRD EDITION (the Sixth Thousand) of 
Dr. SMILES’S new book, ‘GEORGE MOORE, 
Merchant and Philanthropist, will be ready on the 
17th inst., price 16s. 


GrorcE RovuttepcEe & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate-hill, London. 


ms F F.3°s C0 ¢ 0 A. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 184 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


James Epps & Co, Homcopatuic CHEMISTS. 
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‘“‘ LEARNED, CHATTY, 


UseErut.”—Atheneum. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES 


AN D 


QUERIES. 


Vols. I., II., III., IV., V., VI., VII, VIIL, and IX. 


FIFTH 


Containing, 
following 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton— 
he Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of 


Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen | 
in England —Serfdom in Scotland — Grahame, Viscount , 


Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 1825—Com- 


purgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417—Knox’s ‘ History | 
of the Reformation’—Good Friday and Easter Sunday, | 


temp. Charles Il.—The Jews in England in the Thirteenth 
Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles I.—The 
Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography.. 
T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hanser—Charles Owen 


of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of William Penn | 


— William, Abbot of Ramsey — A. H. Rowan — George 
Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first 


Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford—James Sayers, the 


Caricaturist—Jeremiah Iorrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works— 
Milton's ‘L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay— 
‘Histoire des Médicins Juifs Anciens et Modernes’—Earle’s 
‘Philology of the English Tongue '—Unpublished Poems by 
Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Turton—‘ From Greenland’s 
Iey Mountains '"—Chap-Books—Lord Byron in Scotland— 


Welsh Language— Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The | 


Works of Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament —Burns’s 
Ode on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini—Letter of Smollett—*The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
—Development of the Press, 1824-1874—Books written by 
Mrs, Olivia Serres: ‘ The Book.’ 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 
Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs 
and Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydro- 
phobia prevented — Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s 
Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—‘‘ The Irish | 
Brigade "—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor—Bar- | 


ham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s ** Lost Leader” 


—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays— Emma | 
Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry | 


Vill. as a Poet—The Australian Drama—Charles I. asa 
Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling—Oxfordshire Christ- 
mas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers in Dorsetshire— 
Pante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


“You know who the Critics are”—‘* You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it”—Called Home— 
God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as I 
am to public speaking—Tout vient 4 point—Wise after the 
event—La Parole a été donnée & 'homme—Robbing Peter to 
Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means—The English seemes 
4 Foole and is a Foole. 


SERIES. 


in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 


Subjects :— 


Philology. 

\ Carr=Carse—Uleel Taps—‘t Bloody” —Spurring — Nor for 
Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Pro- 
vincialisms—Quadragesimalis—S, v. Z.—English Words 
compared with the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination 
Yin Place-Names—Calomel—Y eux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, 
and Salt Works—Shaddongate—Shakspeare’s Name, 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hun- 
gary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Bar tei The 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
UGHOUT on 
MOEDER® HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Bost, Fn spent Liberal. 





No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catal with full particulars of terms, post free. 


a ey Sag on = Pian Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 








MOEDER to announce that the whole of 
the above Premises t pecial 
= Furniture re rade, an and me iy hae ‘the pany hen oe 


e 
Dot-recen Suites, from 61. 68. to 50 Guinea: 
Drawing-room Suites, from 91. 98. to 45 Guineas. 

-room Suites, from 71. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 

And all other Goods in great variety. 

F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, | a Court-road ; 
ai,  Cross-street, W.C. kstablished 126 





and 19, 20, and 


EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 





EAL & SON, 
195, 196, 197, 193, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 


PORTMANTEAUS. 


ALLEN'S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 


vas LITERARY MACHINE (Carter’s Patent), 

for Holding a Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any 
position, over - Easy Chair, Bed, or Sofa, obviating the fatigue and 
g while Reading or Writing. In- 
valuable to Tavelise and Students. Admirabiy adapted for India. A 
most useful gift. Prices from 2's. Drawings ,ost free.—J. CARTER, 
No. 6a, New Cavendish strest, Great Portiand-street, W. 











Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees— 
Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms 
—F. E. R, T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia 
—The Templars and Hospitallers. 


Fine Arts. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson— Marks on Porcelain — Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: Miss 
Day: Mrs, Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate— 
Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 
Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical 
Vestments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—“ Prester 
John ” and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in 
the Church of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of 
| Cardinal Howard at Rome—St, Cuthbert's Burial-place— 
Old Northern English MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church— 
Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic Visitation in 1709— 
Episcopal Titles —St. George’s Lofte — Registrum Sacrum 
Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fasting Communion in 





J OSEPH GILLOTT'S 
GTEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


LAZENBY & SUN’sS PICKLES, SAUCES, 
e and Rea yg pee oy —E. LAZENBY & SON Bole Prone 
of the celebrated pts, and Manufacturers of =, PIC ucogutihed 
SAU0 UES, and GUNDIMENTS so long and favourab! ~ By 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared 
them is geasentess as entirely Laer go ame 0 
treet, Portman-square); and 18, 


Trinity-strect. cia 8.B. 
H ARV EY’S SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The 

of this brated Sauce are perterierty uested to 
observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZE ON, the 
label used so many years, signed ** Hlizabeth pment 


AINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 
({mmediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, London aud Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH by ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
Pamphlet Gratis and post free. 

















the Church of England—The Title of Reverend—C: 
tion of Church Plate — “Defender of the Faith” —The 
“ Breeches ” Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology— 
Martial’s Epigram xiii, 75—Lucretian Notelets—Medieval 
and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in disco— 
Catullus: “ Hoe ut dixit’”—*‘ Sandon ” (Horace) —Cicero— 
Lucus a non Lucendo. 


| Topography. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History— 
The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington— 
Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestrian Statue 
in Hyde Park—Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred 
Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names — Pillar Posts — Hanging in Chains and 
Trons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The 
Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a healthy 
Profession— Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant 
Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth 
—Double Returns in Parliamentary Elections—Curiosities 
of Corporation Records —Spiritual Apparitions — The 
“Dial” System of Telegraphy—Professor Becker’s ‘‘ Gal- 
lus ’"—Skating Literature—Cricket—London Companies, or 
Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time—Gunpowder 
Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little Summer— 
Whitsuntide—Michaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 





Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 





20, Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 


r NOURISTS and TRAVELLEKS.—Visitors to 
easide, and others axoened to the Sun and Dust, will find 

KOWLAN D’S KALYDUR both Cooling and Refre-hing to the Face 
and Skin. It eradicates Eruptions, Freckles, ‘an, and Discolourations. 
Price 48 6d and 8a. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S mAceneas OLL, an Invigorat tifier of 
the Hair beyond ai! precedent. 

ROWLAND’S Sar ty” bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like white- 
ness, and impa he Gums a healthy firmness. Price 2s. 9d. per 
Box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


E N T L E M E N 
desirous of having their | —creaed dressed to perfection should 
supply their Laundresses with th 
“GLEN FIELD STARCH,” 
Which impartsa Suliieney ond Minctictig gratifying to the 


and B 











PE4RS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP.—Pure, Fra- 

grant,and Durable. Established Righty Years. The 

—_ “— Cena Serene. — by Mr. Erasmus 

a name engraven on the 

of of the s ebdoos Tobabitant, ont Pears’s Trans- 

p is an article of the nicest and most careful 

Fonnufacture, and the most oe nee and refreshing 

balm to the skin.”—Sold b; 2. and by 
PEARS, 91, Great Russell-str 


menor 





TRANSPARENT SUAP. — For the 
Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving. Refined, free 
from excess of alkali and from artificial oo! 
delicately and wholesomely perfumed, it is Soap 
ce the most healthful in use; 


PE48s's 








crt 


DINNEF OR D’S 
have 


The Medical Profession ll over Forty Years 
on CARTBURN, i 

BA 
and as the 


approved 
re ag KS the STOMAUR 

d INDIGESTION a safest 
— sa on 





HE, GOUT 
it for Delica 
Infants. | NEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


es 
$e 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 large Show-Rooms, 
At 39, Oxford-street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER | 
—The REAL reg EL SILVER, introduced more thon thirty 
years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED. by the patent 
of Messrs. Elkivgton & Co., is beyond all doubr the best article | 

next to sterling silver that can used as such, either usefully or | 
on ornamentally, as by no possibile test can it be distinguished from real | 
ver. | 
Semel | | ante Set, guaranteed of fitst quality for durability and 
fois, as follows :— 


fiudie — [“— 



























or Uld 
Patterns. Silver Thread| Shell 
&.8. 4.2. 8. d.\8. 8.4, 
19 Table Forks........s0sesssee008| 110 0} 2 1 0/2 0 
-|110 0/91 0/9 5 0 
“1120/1 9 O1h 0 | 
-11 32 0; 190111 0 
wean 140100120 | 
6 Bax Spoons, gilt bowis eeevenes 90) 120 18 6 | 
a Fie BES an 0e-00 2000 2000 oe 6 0 8 0 90 
1 Gravy Spoo eo 6068 (O 90 
9 Balt Spoons, gilt’ bowls .. 3 0} 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowi 16 30 238 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.. 26 3 6 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carver |} 86136146 
1 Butter Kuife . | 29 3 6 39 
1 Soup Ladle ............ o 90 ll 6) 120 | 
1 Bugar Sifter 2200002000000 | 30o| 40) 40 } 
BOON os:ccccces | | 


819 31119 6113 0 6 | 
Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An Oak a to 
contain the above, aud a relative number of Knives, &c., 22 15s. 

A Second Quality of FIDDLE PaSteRe : - 


Table Spoons and Forks 3 0 per dozen. 
peat Spoons and Fork . 17 0 ” 
Tea Spoons ...........+ 012 0 ” 








IEA and COFFEE SETS, Electro Silver, in great 


variety, from 31. 158. to 252. 
DISH-COVERS. Electro silver, from 91. the set of Four to 267 
ee 5 keg = ES, Electro es from 71. 10s. to 181. 188. the set 
of ; he t Qe. bad ‘0 151. 158. 
BISOUIT. ‘BOX Ex. from 148. to 108. 
CRUET ny Si 1QUEOR FRAMES. Electro Silver, &c., at propor: 
The largest "Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, 


ond Fish. eating Esives and Forks, and Carvers. 
All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 








ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 

The Stock of each is at ouce the largest. newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the Public. Gas Furnace Baths, from 61, 15s. to | 
211. 108. ; Portable Showers, 88. 6d.; Nursery. 25s to40s.; Hip, 15s. to | 
33e. ; Pillar Showers, 3l. 108 to 6t. 88.; Sponging, 78. 3d. to 388 A large | 
asgortinent of Hot and Cold Plunge, "Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 14s. to 48s. the Set of Three. 





AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— | 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites attention to this Sesson’s 





sol of LAMPS, comprising, amongst others, the foliowing | 
*'Kerosine be } Pate dames cocccseocces 98. Od. to 188, | 
Patent .. 142. 6d to 61. 158 | 
8 . de. - -» 128. 6d we | 
ae i ceccccccscrsce GO Gms COe | 

GO. ....00..ee000+ 58. 6d. to BUs. 


The collection of French Modérateur Lamps defies competition, The 
rices (complete with Chimnev and Globe) vary from 4a se =. Each 
o is guaranteed per’ect ; but to ensure their proper acti | 
Mi aM 8. BURTON ‘supplies Pure Oolzs Oil at the Wholesale 
3a. “id. per gallon. Modérateur Globes, ful! size, 32. each; 
Chimneys, @d. each ; Cotton Wicks. 4d. per dozen. Lamys of all other 
ptions are on Show in great variety. 





UXOLEUM.—This 0il is for burning in the Duplex 

and other Lamps of a similar construction. ‘It is a safe oil, free 

from the objections which apply tothe Petroleums, and is capatie of 

ete @ very bri! t light at a moderate cost, 1s. 4d. per half- | 
jon tin. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES.— 
Each articie is of guaranteed quality. Clocks, from 78, 6d. | 
to 45l. Candelabra, per pair, from 13a. 6d. to 162.10s. Bronzes,from | 
4a. 6d. to 162, 168. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- PIECES.— Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROUMS. | 
Black Register Stoves, from 94. to 107. irs.; Bright ditto. Urmelu orus- 
ments $l. 128 to 361 ; Bronzed Fenders. 3s 9d, to 101.28 ; Steel and | 
Ormolu Fenders, 2 10a. to 201 158; Fire-[rons (Set of Three), 48 6d. 
to 61. 108. ; Chimney-Pieces, 1/. 108. to 100!. 





ARDEN NECESSARIES, consisting at ABOHES, 
BASKETS, FLOWER STANDS, *WIRE-WORK, 
nae Syringes, 48 6d. to 26s.; Engines, 30%. to 12*s.; aS ater Lag A 
, 45a. to 878.: Rollers, 42s. to 86a.; Chairs, 78. to 328.; Seats, 208. to 
1008.” Garden Tools and Watering Pots. 
P\TENT LAWN MOWERS, 252. to 1372. 
To cut 6 inches. 11. 58.; to cut 8 inches, 2/. 10s. ; to ent 10 inches, 
32. 108.; to cut 12 inches, 41. "15a. Suitable for a Lady. -To cut 14 inches, 
51. 16s.; to cut 16 incher, 61. 178. Suitable for a Gentleman. 


EDSTEADS. —The best Show of IRON and 
BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom —A very large assortment 
of every description of Iron, Brass, aud Composite Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, Children’s Core, &c., is on viewin the Spacious Show-rooms. 
Upward- of i5v different patterns always fixed for inspection. These 
are, even igyhe lowest prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best 
mabufact 


Strong Irou Stumps, for Sagem eoeses 
Strong Lroa as for oe 
Superior 
Brass ¥rench Bedsteads 
Brass French, extra strong 
Half Tester Bedsteads, press fitting: 
Half Tester, foot rails ali brass .... 
Children’s Cots, from PT ES OE +188. éi. to 185i. Ase, 
Ornamented Iron and Brass Bedsteads, from ooo. cece. 2 208. 
Patent Rheiocline Couches, Militar: Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent gia Chairs, to form Bedstead, with best Hair Mattress, 

758. comple 


PATENT ELONG ATING COTS, to form Couch or Bedstead. Can 
be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended size, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 

n. wide, price 578 6d; with set of good Wool Mattresses, especialiy 
adapted for the three sizes, 4J. 4g. This will also form a useful Couch. 


. 128, 6d. to 228, 









EDDING MANUFACTURED on the Premises, 
and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. 
| 

























| 

For Bedsteads. 3 Feet. vy ay | 5 Feet. 
\£. @. d. & 2.d. |& 8. d. 
Best Straw Palliasses .......ccs.scsseeeeesese) 120) 160/ 180 
Best French Alva Mattresses... -| 1836 186/1 06 
Coloured Wool Mattresses ...... -|. 176'1 60/1 90 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses..... -}1 30/1136]1170 
Good White Wool pe eve -}1116 2 66)2130 
Extra Super do. do...... oes 1/2100 3130/4 10 
Superior orsehair do. }2 26/3 30)3 90 
} neha ha 1/3 10 4120 |5 40 
German Sprin {2100 38 80'3140 
Super do. Hair Stufti ‘ 1}3 50 476,4150 
French a oy hag for use 11150 2110 2170 
Extra Su 286 3126 400 

Beds, Poultry, ee Te. ‘per rib. 1n0® 270, — 
Best Grey Goose, at 28. 6d. per lb. 3126/5100) 6 60 
Best White do. ry bgt pins hy ovasewe 4150 730 8 20 
FEATHER PILLOWS, 32. 6d. to 14s.; Bolsters, from 6s. to 298. 6d. ; 


Down Pillows, from lis. 6d, to 188. Blankets, Counterpanes, aud 
Sheets in every variety. 


OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 
—Tn order to FORNISH HOUSES completely, WILLIAM S. 
BURTwWN has, in addition to his other Stock, 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


WASHSTANDS— 3 ft. 3ft. 6in, 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ie « 5a. 6d. 208. 6d. 24s. 0d. 
Best Polished Pine 288. 6d. 822. Od. 36a. 
Mahogany, Circular Marbie tops 263. Od. 358. 0d. 

Best do. Square Marble ditto .. 638. Od. 708. Od. 87s. 6d. 

DRAWERS— 3 ft. 3ft.6 n 4it. 
Good Maple or Oak 288. 0d. 378. Od. 55s. Od. 
Best Polished Pine 578. Od. 723. 6d. 95s. Od. 
Best Mahogany + 738. 6d. 958. Od. 1308. Od. 

DRESSING TABLES— 3 ft. 8ft.6 in. 4 ft. 
Good MapleorOak,withdrawers 17s. 0d. 2is. 6d. 258. Od. 
Best Polished Pine ditto +. 25a. 6d. 298. 0d. 83a. Od. 
Best Mahogany ditto 458. Od. 478. 6d. 55s. Od. 

WARDROBES, with Drawers, Trays, and “ae Space— 

4 ft. 4ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ee 1058. Od. 115s. Od. 1278, 6d 
Best Polished Pine 1752. Od. 190a. 0d. 


2008. 0d 
Best Mahogany... a «. 230+, Od. 2558. Od. 2908. Od, 


American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
MANU FACTORIES—84, Newman-street, and Newman-mews. 





DINinG-RoomM FURNITURE— 


Mahogany Chairs, covered in 


leather, stuffed horsehair 328. Od, 85a. Od. 428. Od. 

Mahogany Couches 105s. 0d. 1458. 0d. 2108. 0d 
Mahogany Dining- Tabies, telescope 

action, size 8 ft. by 4 ft. 135s. 0d. 1558. Od. 190s. Od. 

| 4ft.6in. 5 ft. 6 ft. 

Mahoyany, Sideboards o £9 08. £10 02. £11 10s. 

With Plate-glass backs . +. £10 5a. £15 15s. £23 08 

Easy Chairs, stuffed horsehair + 878. 6d. 568. 658. to 1808. 





RAWING - ROOM FURNITURE, Couches, 
Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy Chairs, Centre’ Tables, Work 
Tabl+s, Occasionnl Tables, and Card Tables. Cheffuniers and Cabinets. 
Davenporta and Whatnots. Music Cahinets and Stools. The above in 
Walnut, Black and Gold, and Fancy 


GILT CONSOLE TABLES, CHIMNEY and PTER GLASSES, 





UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assgort- 
ment of TABLE CUT| BUY in the world, al 
Sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTO ee 


| Table Dessert Carvers, 
The Blades are all of the finest steel. pean Knives, 


ie 


4 











8. ad) and 

Srdpeh ivory handles .......... per dozen| 16 0 noe 70 
4 do. balauce du. - oer * wo] 150) 79 

3 a a Ivory Lo . - do 280 | 220 | 80 
do. 33 0 270 | 106 

; do. extes large _ do. 39 0 30 0 106 
4 do. finest African ivory ‘do. do. 450 35 0 146 
Do. with silver Corals seeseeee 0, 450 | 80 | 170 
Do. with silvered blades ...... do. | 580 | 400 180 
Nickel aod bandies do. {| 330 | 190] 7¢6 





K CHEN REQUISITES, hg in Four 
Sets, each complete in itself. | ‘hs i 

| &. 8.d. &. 4 £. Sal bs a 

75 11 227 ii 511 ii 44125 

‘as 01171610 sw nse» 


100 11 8.45 8 32014 | 38122 2 


KITCHEN UTENSILS............ 
BRUSHES and TURNERY ...... 
Total per Set .......... 








APIER-MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS— 
An assortment of TEA TRAYS and WAITERS, wholly unpre. 
cedented, whether as tu extent, variety, or novelty. 
OVAL PAPIER-MACHE > em ai 
set of three.. oe ++ ++ from 258, to 10 guineas, 
Ditto IRON ditto ........... . from 78. 6d. to 4 guineas, 
WAITERS, CAKE, and BREAD BASKETS, 








EA-URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 

The largest tia REE of Loudun-made BRONZE TE&A-URNS 

and KErTLes in the world (including all the recent novelties) ison 
Sale, from 3is. to 6, 158. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES, 
in every variety, aud of the newest Patterns. 

BLOCK TIN DISH COVERS, 16s, 9d. the Set of Six. 

Elegant modern patterns, 478. 6d. to 828. the Set. 

BRITANNIA METAL, with Silver-plated Handles, 3, 158. 6d, to 
6l. 168. the Set of Five. 

ELECTRO-PLATED, 91. to 241. the Set of Four. 

— TIN HOT-WATER DISHES, with wells for gravy, 17 

0 308. 

BRITANNIA METAL, 252. to 802, 

ELECTRO-PLATED on Britannia Metal, full size, 51. 58, 

Ditto, on Silver Nickel, full size, 9. 





(eat SCOOPS.—The prices vary from 2s. 4d. to 


Plain Black Open Soneue, from 2, 4d. 
Do. do. — lined, fi 58. 3d. 


Do. do. with fancy ornamentation, from 1 
Highly finished and canmeutes, and fitted with imitation ivory 
handles, from 22s. to 150; 
There is also a choice selection of b+ yaaa Coal Boxes, with iron and 
brass mountings, from 43s. 





OAL ECONO MISER. —This Grate, in its construc- 
tion, is the reverse of an ordinary Register Stove; all the heating 

surface stands out promioently iathe room The canopy formes hot- 
air chamber; the cold air, introduced at the plinths, p.sses up thesides 
and back throuzh a series of gills, and having become heated, proceeds 
through a perforation at the top of the cauvoy. Facility is afforded 
for the access of external air when desired. Toe back of the Grate is 
#0 constructed as to cousume the smvke arising from the fire, and 
body is arranged to admit of slow and vet perfect combustion. For 
the smoke that is made an out'et is provided at a nozzle, which isthe 
ouly part of the Grate that requires to be fixed. 

The STOVE is in operation in TWO of the SHOW ROOMS. 





een. Hoe or PORTABLE ICE- 
HOUSES. 
ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION. 


ate Bors enssccccontet WP 
7. - 0. oo £8 


PATENT VENTILATING DO. 
Taches. 


ooo 





— 





Patent Ventilating, with Water cistern per Filter, from 
a large Cabinet do, lal. 103%. to 171. 5a.; Ice Pails or Pots, 88 éd.t 
308.; ditto, Moulds, 8s. to 14s. ; ditto, Making Machines, 2. 10s. todl. 





ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.—All 

that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, 

adapted to Offices, Passages, and Dweliing-rooms, from 12s. to $2. 
Brackets from 1s. 9d. 





THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER:— 


DAILY:—Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden Town, 
City, Chelsea, Haverstock Hill, Highbury. Holloway, Islington, 
Kensington, Kentish Town, Kilburn, Notting Hill, Pimlico, 
St. John’s Wood, Shepherd's Bush, West End (all Parts). 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY :—Fulham, Ham- 
mersmith, and Walbam Green. 

MONDAY :—Chiswick Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— Borough, 
Brixton,Camberwell ,Clapham, Dalston, Dulwich Hill. pera 


Herne Hill, Kennington, Kingsland, Lambeth, Peckham, Tulse 


Hill, Walworth. 


TUESDAY and FRIDAY: — Finsbury Park, Holloway 


(Upper), Tollington Park. 
WEDNESDAY :—Finchley. 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY:—Crouch End, Hamp 
stead, Highgate, Hornsey. 

THURSDAY :—Anerley, Forest Hill, Norwood, Sydenham. 

FRIDAY :—Acton, Barnes, Battersea, Blackbeath, Castle 
a, Eltham, Baling, Greenwich, Lee, Lewisham, ‘Putney, 





th, W 
_ er :—Stamford Hil’, 


Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangemen 


The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 


WILLIAM S&S. BURTON undertakes deli: ery at a small fixed rate. 
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